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HERMAN ; 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices.” 


CHAPTER XV—Continued. i 

“He smiled. ‘The study can hardly be any 
great pleasure to you, then,’ said he. ‘Why 
do you pursue it?’ 

“¢T hardly know. Why do others ?’ 

“¢A few men and women from love of it. 
Many men from ambition.’ 

«* And no woman from ambition ?’ 

“A woman of creative genius may perhaps, 
hete and there, to strengthen and expand her 
brains; as an athlete fights with a shadow, to 
strengthen and expand his muscles, as a means, 





not as an end.’ 

“But why should not other women, too, as 
well as the many men, who, as you say, become 
learned from ambition? I do not think I quite 
understand. Surely not all of them who do 
so, are creative geniuses.’ 

“*By no means, my daughter. {How pa- 
tiently and pityingly the word came out! I 
had been an orphan so long!] But they can 
be merchants, physicians, lawyers, and digni- 
taries in Church and State; and in all their 
several walks of life they find full employment 
and demand for highly-cultivated minds. Di- 
plomas are showered upon them, professvr- 
ships conferred upon them, and flatteries inter- 
changed with them by other scholars, all the 
world over. Are you ambitious ?’ 

“«{ hardly know. Not very, I believe, natu- 
rally, or, at least, not for myself. If I some- 
times strive to become so now, ambition itself 
is to me a means rather than an end. If I 
am ambitious, it is to obtain the power of exor- 
cism.’ 

“ «Tn your turn, you puzzle me.’ 

“*T am haunted, father !’ 

“ ¢My child, by what?’ 

“By a thought!’ I said; and I closed my 
eyes involuntarily, to shut it out. Oh, Her- 
man! I never could repeat all this to you, if I 
did not grudge it to any man, the holiest and 
the best, that he should know anything of me 
that was kept back from you, my betrothed !” 

“ My own sweet Constance! Why should you 
shrink from making me believe, if you can, that 
you cared for me one thousandth part as much 
as I did for you?” 

Constance smiled faintly, glanced timidly 
into his face, looked ddwn again, and went on: 
“Then the Bishop said, very gently and com- 
ye agen ‘Cannot you explain yourself a 
ittle further, my daughter? Take courage, 
and endeavor to think aloud. Forget that any 
ear is present to hear you, except that of Him 
whose mouth-piece 1 am. Remember, that a 
painful malady is always less terrible to the 
paver than to the patient. You know that 

may almost be said to have a hereditary 
right to yonr confidence. Perhaps you will 
allow me to offer a conjecture as to the nature 
of your suffering ?’ 

“T bowed. He opened the ‘ Golden Legend,’ 
which lay before us on the table, and turned, 
and pointed to the lines, 


“ Love, that in every woman’s heart 
Will have the whole, and not a part; 
And is to her, in Nature’s plan, 
More than ambition is to man.” 


“T started. He looked at me. The trap had 
sprung. There was no escape. Covering my 
face with my hands, I cried, ‘ My lover proved 
unworthy ; (I really thought so then, Herman; 
there is nothing too unjust for us to believe, if 
we do but assert it often enongh;) and J dis- 
carded him, at onee and forever. One can be 
very strong for an hour. He returns no more, 
His memory does, and is driven away only to 
return, in solitue, in society, in hours that 
should be gay, and in hours that should be 











holy. Who can be strong at all times, and for- 
ever? struggle. My life shall give way be- 
fore my resolution does; but I sometimes think 
that both may before my grief. Press me no 
further, kind father ; but, if you haye the skill, 
teach me the way to cast this demon out. Could 
not ambition do it, think you?’ 

“He hesitated. ‘Tell me what you really 
think,’ I urged ; ‘ surely my openness deserves 
frankness in return.’ 

“His answer was to the point, as usual. -(It 
is one great charm of his conversation, that he 
always takes up a subject just where you leave 
it; instead of merely waiting for you to pause, and 
tien—as so many people do—going on to make 
a speech of his own, perfectly disconnected with 
what you have said, as if he was playing cran- 
bo.) ‘You shall have it, my daughter,’ said 
he, ‘since you asked for it. As a man of 
honor, I cannot deny that successful ambition 
may often stupefy misery like yours; though, 
like other opiates and anodynes, it is apt in the 
end to leave behind a worse disorder in the 

lace of that which it alleviates. But the world 

as three prizes only, that I recollect, to offer to 





the ambition of women; and the triumph of 
learning is not one. Study as hard as you can, 
for the sake of that, and you will succeed only 
in becoming a woman among scholars, and a 
scholar amongst women. You will find no com- 
panionship in your own sex, nor admiration in 
the other. Crowd your fine and subtle but 
small and sensitive brain as full as it will bear 
with Greek and Hebrew roots and crabbed Latin 
authors. Hundreds of thick-skulled Germans, 
Englishmen, and even New Englanders, will 
bear away the palm from you. Yourhead will 
no more hold as much as theirs, than your stom- 
ach would. You might as well challenge a prize- 
fighter to eat forty pounds of beef with you upon 
a wager. You ave like a swan running a race 
with an ostrich. The creature is out of its ele- 
ment. Men will ridicule and despise your vain 
attempt to outdo them on their own ground, and 
join with women in setting down to the account 
of your unfeminine accomplishments all the 
shortcomings in feminine avocations in which 
they can detect you, or of which they can sus- 
pect you.’ ” 
“The Bishop was severe,” said Herman. 
: 7 ri ates he not?” 
alf. Right enough, I dare say, in thinkin 
that Nature Fad been! uukina sacagh to 3 
pacitate most women from outstrip ing in their 
greedy race mere gluttonous ostriches of en- 
vious and selfish pedantry. But I interrupted 
you”. , 
“The Bishop went on: ‘Let Cicero alone, 
then, or read him in English, if you don’t like 
atin. The real prizes which the world offers 
tothe ambition of a woman and a lady are three : 
rst, what it calls a great match; secondly, em- 
lence as a writer; and, thirdly, suecess in sculp- 
ture, painting, or the composition of music, 
Which arts we will throw into one department, 
and consider them together under one head, as 
among them all they may furnish one ever-green 
laurel wreath, for one woman, in one century. 
Can you think of any others?’ 
have sometimes thought that, if I were 
& poor girl, and if actors and actresses were a 
more refined set of people than they are said to 
I could find a career, excitement, and ob- 
Mion, among them.’ 

He looked at me with astonishment, and 
Something more like sternness than I had ever 
Seen in his face before, and rejoined. ‘But 
a being what they are said to be, and you 
««T cannot go upon the stage.’ 
ty is brows unbent ; and he replied, * Right! 

2 were indeed your spiritual father, and we 
_ considering your eternal instead of your 
ne welfare, I should be obliged to tell 
than ob pa could take no more probable way 
ei to purchase a little temporary ease 

irlum, at the expense of everlasting §tor- 


I am to talk to you, just now, as a man of the 
world to a woman of the world. My three al- 
ternatives remain. Let us consider your 
chances as a candidate for each, Marriage : 
women like you—supposing that there are 
enough women like you ts constitute a class— 
do not, unless my penetration is at fault, love 
twice, nor marry without Jove?’ He waited 
for an answer. 

“+ Your penetration is not at fault. Oh, father, 
in pity let us speak no more of that! 

‘Forgive me! No; I will not touch your 
r heart again until yougive me leave to 
eal it; and if Ihave done so hitherto, it was 
not from heedlessness, but from necessity. My 
child, it was needful that the wound should be 
thoroughly searched before it could be dressed, 
but that has now been done. For the present, 
let it alone. There, remain then, opento you, 
literature and art, if you are a woman of 
genius; if not, of course, failure will be your 
only reward in either. Now, what is vulgarly 
ealled alent, know that you have to a rare 
degree; but genius is so rare that the presump- 
tion is always strongly against its being pos- 
sessed by any one, either man or woman, until 
its possession has been proved. Perhaps you 
have it, notwithstanding. Let us see. Let me 
ask you a question or two. For which do you 
feel within yourself the greatest aptitude, litera- 
ture or art?’ 

“ «Of the two, I think, for literature. I can 
copy with my pencil anything that I see; but 
I cannot design. I can read any music, and 
even play fantasie when I am in the mood, but 
I tear that they owe all the merit, which they 
have, to their being executed with the expres- 
sion of the momentary feeling which prompts 
them. I cannot write them down, because I 
know nothing of the rules of music; and I am 
sure that what little inspiration I have would 
die under the drudgery of learning and con- 
forming to them. On the other hand, I write 
prose and verse with ease, and sometimes with 
pleasure.’ 

“¢Tn literature you will probably succeed, 
then, if in either. Tous destiny, perhaps, often 
faces you when you awake in the morning, 
or arouses you in the night, or confronts yeu in 
the day-time, with a dim plan in her hand—a 
sketch of a romance, a poem, ora play. She 
will give you only fitful glimpses of it, probably. 
She half unrolls it; then she folds it up. She 
lets you see sometimes the beginning only, some- 
times the middle, sometimes the two ends. She 
is very seldom indulgent enough to reveal to 
you the whole at once. If she ever does so, it 
is, most likely, for an instant only, and with a 
malignant purpose to overload and overwhelm 
you with more details than your memory can 
hold. She says, however, this plan, which I 
hold in my hand, half hid even from your eyes, 
you are doomed to carry out before the eyes of 
mankind. The memory of its unearthly beauty 
shall haunt and torment you ; its grandeur shall 
oppress you; its very difficulty shall defy and 
taunt you, until your work is done. From what 
I have already shown you, guess the rest. The 
rest is there—somewhere—and traceable in full 
harmonious proportions from the portion you 
have seen. Dispatch For you there is to be 
no cheerful, calm companionship, no refresh- 
ing sleep, no relished food, until the task lies 
behind you, that now lies before. You may fly ; 
but I shall follow. You may pine; I shall not 
pity. You may fall sick ; but I shall lie in wait 
for your recovery, and put your pen before your 
needle, into your trembling “rally 

“She speaks; and you obey, impatient to 
have the doom behind you instead of before. 
You go apart fearfully, shut your door, and 


give yourself up to the mysterious prompting, 
like a Pythia-forced to the tripod. are no 


longer a woman, but a seer, a soothsayer, a 
writing-medium. Ideal creatures swarm in the 
air about you. You throw youself into them ; 
they themselves into you. You speak their 
words, do their deeds, teel their feelings, shriek 
their pangs. The thoughts thicken. They daz- 
zle—they blind you. Your brain reels with 
them. Bewildered, you turn this way and that 
until you are dizzy, to catch them before they 
escape you, as a child does to catch all the 
snow-flakes in a hurrying storm. Your heart 
beats hard, your breath pants fast. Still you 
hurry on; because you cannot stop, because the 
preternatural dictation does not. Time hur- 
ries on with you. Your clock strikes the hours 
as fast as it usually ticks the minutes—hours 
which do on you the work of years—such hours 
as print wrinkles on the brow and the brain. 

“At length, a sudden stop surprises you. 
Coming to yourself, you look about you, and per- 
ceive that your task is finished, That is, at 
least, a relief, You languidly take it up, turn 
it over, and read it, at first with curiosity, then 
with admiration, and then with amazement. It is 
something new under the sun. It does not 
seem to you to be yours. It is not, properly 
speaking, though it makes you famous. It is 
the work of the demon whose servant you are. 
It is strong ; but how are weak, weaker than be- 
fore. He has taken much of your life to put 
into it. A few more such achievements, and 
all will be spent, and you will go to him for 
the arrears of your wages. 

“ «Have you ever felt anything like this?’ 
said the Bishop. I never had.” 

“Thank God!” cried Herman. 

“Are you glad? Then I am, too, now; 
though I was rather sorry at that time, to tell 
the truth.” 

“Indeed I am!  Self-forgetfulness is one 
thing, and one of the noblest things, too, ender 
the sun—self-abandonment quite another. No- 
body can love a generous ardor and enthusiasm 
more than I do, but I distrust and detest un- 
natural excitement of all kinds. Why should it 
be more right or reputable wilfully to inflame 
and finally destroy one’s God-given brain 
with undue solitude, fasting, or labor, than with 
opium, in order to write, carve, or paint, better 
than one’s neighbors ? for that, I take it, is what 
the cant about sacrificing one’s self to art com- 
monly means, in plain English.” 

“ The Bishop was glad, too,” said Constance. 
“ «But that,’ said he, ‘is female genius. It is 
the forbidden fruit which is now and then of- 
fered to Eve’s daughters by the serpent, as it 
was to her. Like lic, they do not thrive upon 
it. It first intoxicates, then kills them.’ 

“<¢ But surely,’ [-exclaimed, ‘ not all women 
of genius are of this description!’ 

“*To be sure,’ said he, ‘now I think of it, 
there are exceptions, some of whom you may 
have met with, but whom I did not consider it 
necessary to mention, because I could not be- 





lieve that your place could be found among 
them—female geniuses, if you will, but females 
not of feminine but of masculine genius. I 
have myself chanced here and there to encoun- 
ter a nondescript, calling herself a woman, 
who, without any goading inward gad-fly or ex- 
hausting fire in her veins, besieged eminence 
scientifically, month by month, and year by 
year, and conquered it at last, by regular ap- 





proaches, like a man. She has no heart to un- 
settle her aim by its perturbations ; and. her 
‘ron nerves and India-rubber spirits are incapa- 
in ie weariness and discouragement. She eats, 
once ee laughs, and talks, but deliberately 
readil tokos ha nstanding. She regularly and 

¥ takes her seat on the tripod every day, for 
a certain number of hours 3 She suffers onl y when 
she is kept away, and even then she endures it 
stoically. If Apollo will not come down she 
cheerfully makes him a curtsey at the end of 
the time, and goes away, watching all the 
time, however, with the stanch, calm, cold. 
blooded, persistent instinct of a cat that sits be- 
side a mouse-hole, while she seems intent upon 
her needle-work or housekeeping, to pull oo 
down upon her head if he lets drop within her 
,reach so much as the hem of his garment, or 
one golden hair. The next day, she is at her 
post again, and on the next; until she fairly 
tires him down, and he does her bidding to be 
rid of her. 

“She is a quick-eyed, clear-sighted looker- 
on in life; and what others secretly feel, she 
openly expresses. Men have hitherto had the 
pen to themselves almost as exclusively as the 
sword. The thoughts and feelings of distinctive 
manhood have become commonplace by long 
repetition. Women, with a few exceptions, 
have but lately begun to write with energy, 
truth, and the artistic skill which comes of hb. 





eral culture; and, even now, there is not more 


writing with force and fire what distinctive 
womanhood has been thinking ard feeling from 
the beginning of time. Hence, such a person 
as I have in my mind finds fresh themes in 
plenty ready to her firm, bold, and masterly 
hand. She handles them accordingly, and has 
her reward ; but her very reward would be in- 
tolerable to you. 

“<The world will not believe that a woman’s 
ink can glow so with anything but her own 
heart’s blood. They analyze it, in order to find 
out what sort of stuff her heart is made of, and 
pronounce it confidently to be the gall of bit- 
terness. They cannot attribute to her the pos- 
session of a head for any practical purpose. 
The utterance of her divination, which lays bare 
the souls of others, will always be taken for a rev- 
elation of her own. Her cold heart is sure to 
get the credit of all the fire of her pages. Peo- 
ple insist on pitying her for sorrows which she 
is incapable of feeling. She takes their sym- 


pathy coolly, silentl: aad grocionelyyas tribyte 
bio her pow r, which is alf that this = ee 


clad with womanhood, cares about. She smiles 
in her sleeve, and keeps her own counsels. Could 
you do so? Could you bear to have it supposed, 
how falsely soever, by every chance reader in 
the booksellers’ shops, that you had laid your 
autobiography, with the leaves cut, invitingly in 
his way? Could you bear to have it asserted 
that you had sold the sacred privacy of your 
shrinking, shuddering soul for fame?’ ” 

“Ts it permitted to me to say a word or two 
to the Bishop, in behalf of this poor represent- 
ative woman of his,” asked Herman, “if I will do 
so very respectfully ?” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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JASPER: A ROMANCE, 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 


VI. 
How Mr. Ciassie Changed His Lodgings. 


[CHAPTER SIXTH CO CLUDED ]} 

Mrs. Fleming’s lawyer and Plato Classic found 
but little difficulty in coming to a proper under- 
standing in regard to the affairs of the latter. 
His accounts were soon examined, the amount 
of his liabilities was ascertained, and Plato’s 
heart was overjoyed to hear the precise man of 
business say that he would see that the sale did 
not goon. The valueless scrip was also taken 
possession of by the lawyer, who at the same 
time made a note in regard to the broker's 
name and the matter generally, saying that he 
would look into the transaction a little, and see 
if it was not possible to recover something, or 
prove fraudulent dealing. These things settled, 
the attorney next spoke of an arrangement 
which his client proposed, and which would 
doubtless prove acceptable to him. It seems 
there was in the park, within fifty yards of the 
mansion on Mrs. Fleming’s estate, a neat little 
summer lodge of two airy rooms, well fitted up 
with every convenience. Mrs. Fleming pro- 
posed that Mr. Classie should take immediate 
possession of this house, and consider himself 
in other respects, thenceforward, a member of 
her family. A horse would always be at his 
disposal, and all his comforts and wishes should 
be scrupulously respected. Besides this 

“ But,” interrupted Plato, “I cannot accept 
any such proposition as this. It is all on one 
side, and makes me, in fact, the pensioner of 
her bounty. I am exceedingly grateful to Mrs. 
Fleming, but you remember the words that 
Plautus puts in the mouth of Ergasilus— 

‘ Miser homo est, qui ipze sibi, quod edit, quaerit, et id 
aegre inverit:’ 

and I have nothing of the Gnatho in my compo- 

sition.” 





“Of course not, my dear sir,” said the 
lawyer, with a gentle smile. “But you have 
heard only one side. In return for the use 
of the house—which costs Mrs. Fleming noth- 
ing, and she would only suffer a friend to 
occupy it—and in consideration of a salary of 
three hundred dollars, which I think little 
enough, in all conscience, Mrs. Fleming will 
expect you to read prayers night and morning 
in her family, to perform the regular services on 
such Sundays as the weather prevents her from 
going out, and to arrange and catalogue her 
large and splendid library against the return of 
Mr. Jasper Fleming. So you see that you will 
by no means be idle.” 

“Still, I cannot consent to accept any pay. 
The balance would be too much against me.” 

“Now, my dear Mr. Classic,” said the lawyer, 
confidentially, still smiling in that gentle pene- 
trating way he had,“ take my advice in this 
matter. You are not receiving any favors from 
Mrs. Fleming in this matter. Your office will 
be no sinecure. Mrs. F. needs society, now 
that Jasper is away. She lives in too unpro- 
tected a way. Your residence on the place is 
just exactly what she requires, and take my 
word for it—I know the woman—she will keep 
you busy. If she intends any favor to you, it is 
a prospective one, and of a kind you will not 
object to.” 

“ What is that?” 

“She is going to build a church in her neigh- 
borhood, as soon as she can find a plan that suits 
her. Said church will require an officiating 
minister, and probably that is one reason she 
has for securing you in advance.” 

Plato’s eyes fairly glistened. “Ihave paid 
some little attention to sacred architecture my- 
self, and have studied the earlier forms of 
Gothic, especially the Norman, so that I may 
be able to render her some valuable assistance 
in the selection of a design.” 

“Undoubtedly you can. And _ besides—I 
don’t know whether I am doing right in telling 
you, ag she only hinted the matter to me—do 
you know | am pretty certain that Mrs. Flem- 
ing intends to take lessons with you in Greek! 
Her time hangs very heavily on her hands, and 
you know she is very fond of books. Think of 
that, my dear sir! only reflect upon the pleas- 
ur? of instructing such a splendid woman as my 
client is in the sonorous mysteries of the classics! 
Why, I should not feel more honored were the 
Queen of England herself to summon me to 
become her instructor in Cujaccius, and the 
interpreter of the glosses—which last would be 
a deuced hard task, by the way,” added he, 
sotto voce. 

“Enough, enough!” cried Plato, fairly 
dancing about the room in his delight at hav- 
ing his scruples thus triumphantly annihilated, 
rs T will pack up forthwith, and go thither next 
week.” 

“Mehercle!” said he to himself, rubbing his 
hands after the departure of his visiter, “ she 
shall drink in Homer's divine wisdom even at 
the fount itself, and from the brown pages of 
my glorious Princeps, while I will also give her 
the benefit of Heyne’s annotations. Yet, ’tis 
strange she should wish to learn Greek! I 
wonder if she knows aught of Latin yet? She 
must, or she will not be able to profit by the 
notes and interpretations.” 

While the lawyer, as he went down the steps, 
said to himself, reflectively: ‘How she must 
love that boy, to concern herself even about 
this pedantic old numskull, simply because he 
was his tutor. And yet, talk as 1 would of him 


to-day, I could bring no tear to her eye, no 
— to her li c 


cnderfal” p- A wonderful strong woman. 


In a few days, Plato and his books took pos- 
session of the pretty little lodge, and he himself 
entered upon the round of his imagined duties 
which, excepting so far as prayers were aah 
cerned, existed only in his own conscienti 
for how to begin the arrangement of Mrs. Flem. 
ing’s library passed his comprehension, though 
he fussed back and forth between that hand- 
some room and his own lodge at least twent 
times a day, putting up books solely, it seemed, 
for the purpose of pulling them down again, 


tious 








treasures. Mrs. Fleming had for some time 
given up this, her former favorite resort, and but 
seldom came into it. Probably there were painful 
associations connected with it, or the dark pan- 
elling and sombre waving Arras had some subtle 
depressing influence over her spirits. At any rate, 
her present sitting-room was an elegant boudoir, 
on the seoond floor, beautifully finished in a 
rich and warm style of decoration, a perfect lit- 
tle salon de Louis Quinze, in white and gold, 
with a touch of blue in the panelling and hang- 
ings, but very chaste. and severe -in taste, and 
entirely purified of all the pruriency amd rococo 
which usually mars that otherwise very pleas- 
ant style of interior. 

Au Reste, she sometimes had her meals alone, 
sometimes in company with Plato, and then, if 
no visiters were present, which occasionally hap- 
pened, our bookworm laboriously exerted him- 
self to entertain her, though even he suspected, 
with but yery meagre success. Still, he imp 

ined it. to be his duty, and, like an honest 
and faithful worker, persevered in it. 

“Mrs. Fleming,” said he, one morning, “ when 
am I to have the pleasure of entering with you 
into the mighty Greek kingdoms, al instruct 
ing you in the language of Homer and Sopho- 
cles?” 

Jasper’s mother smiled faintly, as she re- 
sponded : 

“This morning, if you will.” 

Exuberantly elated, Plato awaited her coming 
in the iibrary. As soon as she was seated, he 
began: 

“Shalt we begin at once ab initio with the de- 
clensions, and a verbal paradigm, madam, as I 
did with your son Jasper? or shall we take up 
some simple text-book, and endeavor to analyze 
from the start? The latter course would be 
more satisfactory to you, I imagine, though the 
other is much the more thorough method of pro- 
cedure.” 

Mrs. Fleming had winced at the mention of 
“her son Jasper” in that room, but she answer- 
ed, carelessly : 

“Oh no, Mr. Classic; I do not care to be- 
come so profound a Greek scholar as all that 
amounts to. I am getting too old now, and am 
not sutliciently industrious to undertake so ex- 
tensive a task. The Medea of Euripides: can 
you tell me, does it resemble the Medea of Cor- 
neille? Ifso, suppose we begin with that.” 

Plato stood aghast. 

“T have never read the Medea of Corneille, 
Mrs. Fleming, but I understand it to be imi- 
tated from the tragedy of the same subject by 
the pseudo-Seneca, ‘a wearisome pomp of dec- 
clamation,’ and vastly inferior to the splendid 
production of Euripides, where we have the stern 
woman sacrificing love to pride in all her terri- 
ble grandeur. There is, to be sure, somewhat too 
much of the loquacious sophist in our author, 
and occasionally an offensive petit-maitre-ism in 
the way he thrusts forward the philosophical 
dicta he had picked up in the company of 
Anaxagoras, for which Aristophanes most ef- 
fectually scores him, as well as for his plagi- 
arism, as for instance in the laughable Ranae, 
where AZacus speaks of him as consorting in 
Hades with cut-purses, and thieves, and house- 
breakers, the most disputatious, and shrillest, 
and most eel-like of sophists. Still he was a 
master of the passions and emotions, and he 
has especially excelled in portraying the strug- 
gle between pride wounded and the maternal 
claims, in the frenzied yet haughty and self-re- 
liant Medea.” 

“Let us read it, then, Mr. Classic. 
are copies of it here, | believe.” 

“But madam, you are probably not aware 
that the text of Euripides, as of any advanced 
author, presents almost insuperable difficulties 
to the Inexpertened beginner, especially in the 
variety of forms of the verb, and the many 
ellipses required by the necessities of verse. 
For instance, unless you were acquainted with 
the various inflections of the verb, how could 
you ascertain that e¢upon and tetuphos were 
simply modal and temporal modifications of 
the common radical tupto?” 

“ Never mind that, Mr. Classic,” interrupted 
Mrs. Fleming, “we will take the verbs for 

ranted. Suppose you begin and read me the 
first act of Medea.” 

Mr. Classic wondered enough at this novel 
way of learning a language, but began to recite 
ore rotundod the querulous syllables of the 
nurse’s complaint about the ship Argo and the 
blue Symplagades, when he was again inter- 
rupted : 

‘“‘T meant to have said translate, Mr. Classic,” 
said Mrs. Fleming, waving her hand with a 
slightly impatient gesture; and thus was our 
chop-fallen Plato transformed from the honored 
instructor he had expected to be, into a simple 
means of amusement to a melancholy woman— 
a converter of the iambic sophisms of Eurip- 
ides (“the most tragic of the poets,” as Aris- 
totle calls him,) into the less elaborate prose 
of his own extemporiety. 

If Mrs. Fleming was satisfied, however, said 
he to himself, by way of consolation, certainly 
Plato Classic had no right to complain. 


There 





VII. 
How Mrs. Fleming Played the Queen. 


The reader must not suppose I intend him to 
think that Mrs. Fleming’s whole time was spent 
in her boudoir, and in hearing Plato Classic 
read the Medea. In her own way she also 
moved in society. Not naturally of a social 
habit, she had much secluded herself upon the 
death of her husband, giving up entirely the 
we! mansion, and living in comparative soli- 
tude at the Hall. Still, she had never entirely 
severed the bonds between society and herself; 
she had always visited and received the visits 
ofa chosen circle of friends whom she esteemed 
for qualities, the genuineness of which she had 
proven. Either with them in the city, or having 
them about her at the Hall, she kept up an in- 
timacy which was at once pleasurable and ben- 
eficial to her. Nevertheless, though peculiarly 
qualified for society, shining at no time with 
greater splendor than when the centre of a bril- 
liant circle of friends and admirers ; though 
evidently taking delight in company when with 
it, and willingly adding the charm of fine con- 
versational powers to the superbuess of her per- 
sonal presence, Mrs. Fleming inwardly would 
have preferred solitude absolute and perfect. 
The cell and the pallet, the serge robe and the 
stone pavement, the dry crust and the cruse of 
water, had more charms for her sombre fancy 
than the utmost pleasures to be derived from 
intercourse with congregated humanity. Wheth- 
er it was from natural bent, or a consequence 
of some after torsion, Mrs. Fleming was of an 
introvertive disposition, and lived best in a 
world of her own thoughts, too completely peo- 
pled for her to need the additional stimulus of 
social intercourse. Why then did she not fol- 
low her bent, the reader will ask; and the an- 
swer is conveyed in a single word : 

Jasper. 

For him, her pole-star, she acted. For him, 
with far-reaching plans, she kept up her relations 
with society, even in his childhood ; for him she 
had been wont to gather around her, during his 
vacations, the fairest and best of the land, in 
gay and brilliant coterie. For him, during the 
year after he left college, had Jasper’s mother 
formally entered society again, and entered it 
not as Queen Dowager, but as Queen Regnant, 
just as Madame Victoria goes back from se- 
cluded Balmoral to Buckingham Palace and 
crushing “ Drawing Rooms.” It might have 
appeared strange to some, to see this stately 
woman acting the part of chaperon to her hand- 
some son, but in reality she was very competent. 
to it, and she did it in such a way that none but 
her intimates would have guessed she was act- 
ing for other than herself. Her social advan- 
tages were many and superior. Mr. Fleming, 
when he married her, was not only a man of 
immense wealth, but also of high position. He 
had taken sufficient interest in political matters 
to give him quite a prominent share in the af- 
fairs of the nation, and to secure him all the 
social advantages he cared to reap. His wife 
was just the woman to avail herself of this posi- 
tion, and to conquer where she stood. The 
brilliant triumphals of Mrs. Fleming were 
among the traditions of the Federal City, of the 
Metropolis, and of the watering-places. Her 





)the refined er oy of her manners, and the 
fascinations of her conversation. “La Reine 
Americaine” was a title which had been grant- 
ed her in Parisian salons, and an introduction 
to her had been at home the very acme of am- 
bition to the young social aspirant. Thus she 
had become a power in her own right, and was 
authorized to wield an undisputed sceptre wher- 
ever she listed. Thus, too, her advantages for her 
after object were many and superior. 

When, upon Mr. Fleming’s death, she had 
retired from society, she simply retired, did not 
withdraw. Though she had ceased to lead, 
she had not excluded herself from the leader- 
ship. For a time the war was over, and the 
army reduced to a peace establishment, but 
the battalions and squadrons still existed en 
cadre, and only needed a new levy to reassume 
their commanding front. Mrs. Fleming no 
longer took an active part in the offairs of beau- 

nde; she had retired to her quiet country 
fhame; but she was still recognised, for she 
still preserved her relations with all whom she 
thought worthy to be invited thither. Those 


talent and manners, superiority of thought, or 
other such elements of command, were still 
members of her select coterie, still drank in the 
charms of her beauty and esprit. These and 
their families she gathered around her, and in- 
troduced to Jasper, claiming for them with him 
the regard which was rightly due them, and for 
him with them the place she expected him 
eventually to filli—er place, so to speak—the 
leadership in beau-monde. 

Hence, when in the splendor of her still un- 
impaired beauty and the quiet empressement of 
her refined manners, she re-entered society for 
the purpose of securing to Jasper that place 
which she deemed rightly his, these devoted 
followers flocked around her, proclaimed her, 
and swore fidelity to the heir. Once again she 
reigned by common consent. It was a return 
from Elba—the old Guard were ready to die by 
the eagle, and the Conscripts were filled with 
the same enthusiasm that inflamed the veterans. 
But, to carry out the figure, it was noticed that 
Fouché gave in but a very lukewarm adherence, 
and that Talleyrand fled the Court altogether, 
and renewed his plots. C”est @ dire—she had 
rivals, enemies, because she had overthrown 
those who had wielded the sceptre during her 
retirement. She could not have been a woman 
of character, and be without enemies. Mortal 
enemies they were, too, and dangerous; the 
more so, because of Mrs. Fleming’s proud se- 
curity and supercilious disdain. 

This brings us to another element in her 
character. Mrs. Fleming was the very woman 
most calculated to have enemies. Your ear- 
nest, proud, ain pea dames are never popu- 
lar, in the broad sense of the word. They 
reign, but it is only because no one is capable 
of rivalling them ; they are loved with intense 
devotion, but only by those who are worthy of 
having that love returned ; they are honored by 
all who can appreciate the reactive benefit of 
that honor; and they are hated by all who 
have failed successfully to rival them; by all 
who have failed to win their approving smile; 
by all who have been dismissed trom their favor. 
And the reader may be sure that Mrs. Fleming's 
haters were many. As Queen of Society, she 
had reigned at once by divine right of exalted 
beauty, [that right by which bare-bosomed 
Phryne asserted her innocence before the gray- 
bearded judges of Thespiae,| and by election 
for supremity of attainment; and she had in 
consequence never been called upon to exer- 
cise those little arts, by means of which less 
exalted personages are wont to elbow their way 
towards the frout rank. Shehad never stooped 


to the minor pigpns of popularity. nor could she 
have successfully exercised them, even had it 


been necessary for her to do so. One could 
not expect it of her; so large, so grand, was 
she, that to see her occupying herself with the 
cajoleries, the wire-pullings, and log-rollings, 
the flatteries and masked batteries of smile and 
courtesy, which inferior place-hunters resorted 
to, would have been somewhat like seeing the 
free, perfect, sweeping lines of Mother Eve’s 
contour “ cribbed, cabined, and confined” with- 
in the lacings of a modern belle’s corsage. She 
swept on, those who won her smiles never for- 
getting them, those who failed to win them 
never forgiving her. In her earnest straight- 
forwardness she was too severe; she resorted 
to no medium process; either she adopted 
with fervor, or she rejected with disdain, follow- 
ing ever her instincts, and rarely deceived by 
them. To be scorned by her was, to most 
persons, to be ineradicably branded with a 
shame-stamp, which, however invisible to the 
outsider, ever throbbed and burned upon the 
wearer with a fierce intensity that forbade 
oblivion. And, on Mrs. Fleming’s return to 
society, there were many of this class, bagne- 
marked on the sensitive epidermis of their own 
consciousness, who moved near her, and hated 
her with a hate proportioned to their sense of 
the slight. Her disdain was passive, and her- 
self careless of them; their malignity was 
active, and themselves energetic for her humili- 
ation. And thus, while she reigned undisputed, 
they plotted undisturbed. 

Prominent among these enemies we shall 
characterize two persons who were most ad- 
mirably qualified for efficient hatred; one, a 
soi-disante rival for the social sovereignty; the 
other, a degraded favorite. 

Mrs. Morninglory was a leader in society, 
who possessed advantages almost equal to those 
of Mrs. Fleming, and had also the further good 
fortune of having “come out” nearly ten years 
later. She was—Mrs. Browning’s Lady 
Waldemar: 

“ How they told, 

Those alabaster shoulders and bare breasts, 

Ou which the pearls, drowned out of sight in milk, 

Were lost, excepting for the ruby-clasp! 

They splic the amarauth-velvet boddice down 

To the waist, or nearly, with the audacious press 

+ full-breathed beauty. If the heart wit. in 

Were half so whi'e! but, if it were. perhaps 

Tho breast were closer covered, and the sight 

Less aspect+ ble, by half, too” * 

‘Have you not seen such? There have been 
many generals who have marched to conquest 
by hazarding all their resources upon @ move, 
and thus defeating a more careful antagonist, 
who dares not send his forces to the front, 
though his reserves twice outnumber those of 
his conqueror. Mrs. Morninglory acted upon 
a similar principle. She was beautiful, and 
she took care to wear her beauty in public. 
She was brilliant, and she exercised her bril- 
liancy to its full compass. Her aim was con- 
quest, and she burned her ships behind her, 
the better to achieve it. What use is there in 
the possession of personal charms, except one 
can fascinate by means of them? Dress is not 
the jewel-case, but the diamond’s setting. It 
is not meant to conceal, but to develop, to 
heighten, to perfect. What avails a charm, if 
it is not made accessory to power, and what 
better use of power than to make it react for 
the exalting of these charms? Thus Mrs. Morn- 
inglory reasoned, and thus she acted. Tread- 
ing with utmost care and nicest tact upon the 
boundary line that divides the immodest from 
the modest, striking in conversational brillian- 
cy, fascinating by the exercise of her full-blown 
and admirably-paraded beauty, and by that 
abandon and freedom of manner which is so 
magnet-like when properly brought to bear, 
she triumphantly led in society, and wore the 
queenly tiara. But her power was a power of 
conquest, and to be sustained with difficulty ; 
not a power admitted, and naturally attendant 
upon presence. She was an artifical a 
and, if she did not keep a constant guard over 
her actions, was liable to fatal mistakes. Like 
Eugenie, she had not been used to her rank, 


ally betray her sense of parvenuity, as the 
Empress did her Montijo days, by stooping to 
pick up the necklace she might have dropped. 
And hence, when Mrs. Fleming re-entered so- 
ciety, every one knew the true Demetrius from 
the usurper, and Mrs. Morninglory reigned no 
more. But reign she must; for, not supreme, 
her place was nothing worth. Overthrow the 
parvenu usurper, and his memory perishes. 
Your Richard Cromwell was King, as Pro- 
tector, but once off the throne, too puny to be 
punished. And Mrs. py was fully 
aware of this. So long as Mrs. Fleming held 
her rank, there was no place for her. And, 








beauty was acknowledged to be equalled by 
nothing so nearly as by her accomplishments, 
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* Aurora Leigh. 


who merited her esteem, either for brillianey of 


had not been born in it, and would occasion=" thus narrated by the Ledger, of that city : 


moreover, Mrs. Fleming had long since seen 
the hollowness of her pretensions; and even in 
the full blush of her triumphs, when Jasper’s 
mother was only Jasper’s mother, and no rival, 
had rejected her scornfully, and with unquali- 
fied determinateness. Could she, a worldly 
woman, help hating one who treated her thus ? 
Could she help obeying the dictates of that 
hate, and the promptings of her own aspira- 
tions, to attempt the undermining and over- 
throw of her scorner and her enemy? The 
reader knows, perhaps has experienced, woman’s 
hate. Doth the simoom’s breath come more 
scorchingly, or with more withering power? 
[To BE ConTINUED.] 

Sewarp’s Speecu 1 tTuE Soutu.—The Louis- 
ville Journal, undoubtedly the ablest er in 
Kentucky, for years the stanch de a, a of 
Henry C “y declares Mr. Seward’s Rochester 
speech to be one of the ablest and most grace- 
tul ever Welivered On the American aan” It 
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“The doctrine of the incompatibility of the 
systems of Slavery avd Free Labor is obviously 
just at present a favorite crotchet with the Re- 
publicans. It is a crotchet, but nothing more. 
Nevertheless, it is a horrid bugbear to not a few 
Southern Democrats. Mr. Seward, in the 
course of his speech at Rochester, expressed it 
as follows : 

“Tt was the antagonistic political ten- 
dencies of the two systems which the first Napo- 
leon was contemplating when he predicted that 
Europe would ultimately be either all Cossack 
or all Republican. Never did human sagacity 
utter a more pregnant truth. The two systems 
are at once perceived to be incongruous. But 
they are more than incongruous, they are incom- 
patible. They never have permanently existed 
together in one country, and they never can. 
It would be easy to demonstrate this impossi- 
bility, from the irreconcilable contrast between 
their great principles and characteristics. But 
the experience of mankind has conclusively es- 
tablislred it.’ 

“This is the language which Southern Dem- 
ocrats, who gape and stare at Mr. Seward as the 
Prince of all the Goblins, have understood, or 
pretended to understand, as a declaration on 
behalf of the Republicans of a settled resolu- 
tion to exterminate Slavery in the States. It is 
an annunciation which the organs of Southern 
Democratic opimion are holding up and flour- 
ishing as the avowal of a distinct design on 
the part of the Republicans to wage fierce and 
unrelenting and bloody war upon Slavery wher- 
ever it exists. Surely the men who perpetrate 
or circulate this pitiful misconstruction must 
know better. The whole import of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s proposition, as expressed above, is clear. 
It is unmistakable. But, if it isn’t, unquestion- 
ably the following precautionary paragraph 
renders it so: 

“¢Ttremains to say on this point only one word, 
to guard against misapprehension. If these 
States are to again become universally slave- 
holding, I do not pretend to say with what vio- 
lations of the Constitution that end shall be ac- 
complished. *On the other hand, while I do 
confidently believe and hope that my country 
will yet become a land of universal Freedom, I 
do not expect that it will be made so otherwise’ 
than through the action of the several States 
co-operating with the Federal Government, and 
all acting in strict conformity with their respect- 
ive Constitutions.’ 

“Thus the terrible hobgoblin vanishes before 
the first beam of candor. The proposition is 
perfectly innocent. It is, in fact, but the re- 
production, in somewhat sharper form, of a pet 
opinion of Mr. Clay’s. Nothing could be fur- 
the» from the harrowing import with which dis- 
tempered or designing fancies“*have itivested it: 
The notion belongs wholly to the realm of ideas. 
It does not contemplate a plan of action, but 
merely a scheme of natural development. It is 
a speculation, not a project—the outline of a 
conviction, not of a campaign. It is a mere 
forecast of events. It is Mr. Seward’s theory of 
our national progression. It is his judgment 
as to what will happen, in the ordinary course 
of things.” 





Socra Lire at Wasuinetox.—There will 
be a good many accustomed faces missing this 
winter. The Russian Minister, Mr. Stoeckl, and 
his wife, have gone to St. Petersburgh, with the 
hope of getting his pay increased to-the grade 
of the English mission—that is, $35,000 a year, 
instead of $15,000. They did not aspire to en- 
tertain beyond the usual formalities. Baron 
| Evolt, the Prussian Minister, will be absent un- 
| til spring or summer ; but he will not be so much 
missed, as far as contribution to social enjoy- 
ments is concerned. ‘The hospitable residence 
of Senor Albuquerque, the Minister from Brazil, 
will be closed this winter, owing to his absence 
in Europe. Lut the British Embassy will be 
open as usual, though it is said Lady Napier 
will return to England in the spring, to super- 
intend the education of her children. The 
French Minister is still perched on the heights 
of Georgetown, safely secluded from any pres- 
sure of society, and necessarily relieved trom its 
expensive exactions. Gen. Robles, the Mexi- 
can Minister, is still lingering near Vera Cruz, 
waiting for admission into his own country. 
Senor Tasara, the Minister from Spain, lives 
quietly, and learns English. The rest of the 
corps are quartered in unpretending lodgings, 
and do their most active service during the 
“ season,” when the proverbial hospitality of this 
metropolis detaches them from the study of 
Puttendorff, Grotius, ‘Vattel, and other learned 
Thebans. 
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Tue War 1x OrEGon.—The Oregon Weekly 

Times of a recent date says : 


“We heard on every hand rumors that the 
northern war is closed for the present at any 
rate; that some at least of the hostile Indians 
have come in and sued for peace; that several 
of the leading spirits have been hung and other- 
wise summarily disposed of; and that hostages 
have been taken for the future good behaviour 
of the Indians. These rumors contain the 
further information that the surrender was 


fled beyond the mountains. We give them for 
what they are worth. To us, at least, it seems 
as if the war had vanished in mist. We can 
learn nothing satisfactory as to its termination ; 
we are at a loss to know what to say of the af- 
fair, and we are at a still greater loss to deter- 
mine whether the Indians have been whipped 
at all or not. We are now gravely assured that 
the report of Col. Steptoe, estimating the hostile 
Indians engaged in the attack upon his com- 
mand at fifteen hundred, is a monstrous exag- 
geration, and that in fact but about three hun- 
dred Indians, all told, were engaged in that 
conflict. The official reports throughout the 
campaign show an Indian loss of far less than 
fifty men; and, if these reports are to be dis- 
counted for exaggeration at the rate three hun- 
dred, in lieu of fifteen hundred, then we have 
but a barren showing in our favor. The killed 
have been white men, and not the red devils, 
and it is not all certain that two or more of our 
army officers who have fallen were not shot by 
their own men. The conduct of Col. Steptoe in | 


that engagement is to be investigated, and orders | 
have been issued requiring the presence of | 
some of the army officers at Washington fcr | 
that object.” 





A Harp Case—aA Father's Punishment of 
a Daughter.—A well-known citizen of Boston 
died recently, leaving property valued at from 
$450,000 to $500,000, his disposition of which is 


“Some few years since, one of his daughters 
saw fit to marry a gentleman of high moral 
character, although poor in this world’s goods, 
belonging to the marine corps of the Grited 
States. "The father opposed the marriage, and 
has ever since refused to recognise his daugh- 
ter, or to do anything for her. She has lived in 
a very humble way in Newport with her family, 
consisting of her husband and four children. 
Learning that her father was very ill at the 
Tremont House, and knowing that her mother 
and only sister were abroad, she came to Bos- 
ton, and, though a mutual friend, solicited the 
privilege and pleasure of ministering to his 





wholly unconditional, and that Kamiakin has | 





comfort, and be with him in his last moments. 
- Her appeal was repulsed with scorn, and she 





was thus deprived of the opportunity of doing 
what every right-minded woman would seek to 
do under similar circumstances, He died, and 
she, notwithstanding all- that had taken place, 
attended his funeral, and saw his mortal re- 
mains deposited in their last resting place. 

“The will of the deceased has just been 
opened, and it is found that he has put his 
whole property in trust, excepting, we believe, 
one legacy of ten thousand dollars, providing 
for the payers to his wife of $8,006 per an- 
num, and a single daughter (now with her 
mother, ) and two sons five thousand dollars each 
per annum, on the condition of forfeiture if 
either of them ever gives one farthing to the 
married daughter. And to meet the require- 
ments of law, he gives to this married daughter 
the pittance of four hundred dollars per annum, 
to show his relentless hostility to. one of his own 
blood, who saw fit to bestow her affections upon 
one she loved. ' ba ie 


Mount Vernox.—We see by the report thus 
far made, concerning the purchase, that two 
hundred acres containing the home, tomb, &c., 
are sold to the Association, and that $18,000 
were paid at the signing of the contract. The 
first instalment of $57,000, due in January, is 
ready for payment. Here, then, is $75,000 of 
the purchase fund already raised. The remain- 
ing sum of $125,000 is still to come, and the 
public spirit of the nation should supply it by 
the 22d of February next, the birthday of 
Washington. 





AnotHer Supmarine TeLeGRaPH.—Cheva- 
lier Bonelli, the well-known electrician and di- 
rector of telegraphs at Turin, is at present en- 
gaged in a vast. project for connecting Genoa 
with Buenos Ayres by means of an electric ca- 
ble. This plan possesses an advantage over the 
Atlantic cable between Valentia and Newfound- 
land,.omit.is divisible into various sections not 
exceeding 900 miles, while the Valentia cable 
measures 2,000. This undertaking might be 
completed in the course of four years. In the 
first year the line would be established between 
Genoa and Gibraltar; in the second, betiveen 
Gibraltar and the Cape de Verde Islands; in 
the third, from the latter to Bahia; and in the 
fourth, from Bahia to Buenos Ayres. 
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INTERESTING FROM TuRKEY.— Constantinople, 
Oct. 27.—The Wabash sailed last week for 
Beirut and Jaffa. The Macedonian has also 
gone in the same direction. They go to secure 
the punishment of the miscreants who commit- 
ted the outrage upon the American family near 
Jaffa, last year. Four out of the five are in 
prison, two of them having been proved guilty, 
and two of them having auileenet their crime ; 
but, without the show of force on our part, it is 
doubtful whether any of them would be hung. | spect the Lllinois Central Railroad, have re- 
The local Government is too weak to take so| ported to their constituents. The point of their 
decisive a step, especially as one or two of the | report is contained in the following sentence : 
culprits are men of influence among the wild| “That in consequence of the slow recovery 
tribes of the country. Two American ships of | from the severe monetary pressure of last year, 
war, however, lying in the port, will greatly | and the present continued depression in the 
strengthen the Pasha, and aid him in doing his | commerce of the Western States, the committee, 
duty ; and if he should still hesitate, no doubt | having in view the possibility of a deficiency in 
our Commodore will take the law inio his own | income for the years 1858-59, is of opiniond 
hands. Indeed, we are told, these are his in-| that such assumed deficit may be arrange 
structions. without further assessment of the capital stock, 

We hear the most exaggergted accounts from | upon which a sum equivalent to one million 
Europe and America, respecting an excited | sterling has been paid by the proprietary with- 
state of the Mussulman mind in Turkey, against | in the last eighteen months, and the committee 
the Christians. A late number of the New| is concerting arrangements with the board in 
York Observer contains extracts from a private | New York to meet such contingency.” 
letter, in which the writer gives the most alarm- : 
ing statements in regard to Constantinople it- 
self, and the dangers of a Mussulman insurree- 
tion here. We, who live upon the ground, hap- 
pily, are ignorant of any such state of things. 
We may be in the greatest danger, although 
we know it not ; and this danger those at a dis- 
tance may discover, when those who are near} Commodore Lavallette did not, therefore, enter 
are blissfully ignorant of it. However, I think | the Dardanelles without a firman from the Sul- 
it will be hard to make any one of us believe it, | tan, and no treaty was violated. The Wabash 
and I expect to sleep just as quietly since read- | is said to have produced a tremendous sensa- 
ing the letter of the Observer's correspondent, | tion at Constantinople by her immense size, 
as before. Iu the same paper it is gravely an-| the beauty of her form, and her heavy Dahl- 
nounced that an uprising of Mussulmans had | gren guns. She was visited by the Sultan 
taken place in the city of Aleppo, and that the | and all the dignitaries of the Government. 
whole city was destroyed! We have heard of 
this for the first time by way of New York, and 
I rather think that every- house in Aleppo is | 
still standing just as it was a yearago. The 
fact is, that the true Turkish spirit is a spirit of 
fanaticism, and of hostility to men of every 
other creed; and in places remote from the 
capital, an occasion only is required to call this 
spirit into lively exercise. Such an occasion 
was offered in Djdda ; and every now and then 
it is offered in other parts of the empire ; but 
that there is at present anything like a general 
reviving of the old Turkish hostility to the 
Christian races, foreboding a general uprising 
and massacre, I do not at all believe. And as 
to the capital, why, there is not a Turk here but 
knows that in a single day a few foreign ships 
could destroy this whole city with the greatest 
TM ot 

Tho fact ia, the Turkeere dispirited, and they 
have occasion to be.* In Eurapean Turkey 
especially, including, of course, Constantinople, 
they stand on very precarious ground. Out of 
fifteen or sixteen millions of inhabitants, not 
more than four and a half millions are even 
nominally Mussulmans ; and of these, not more 
than one and a half millions are real Osmantli 
Turks, the rest being of Christian origin. I 
can well believe that there may be, before many 
years, something like a general insurrection of 
the Christian races against the Turks, but noth- 
ing of the sort against the Christians.—Cor. 
Boston Traveler. 
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ILtivois Centrat Raitroap.—The English 
committee who lately visited this country to in- 











Tue U.S. Frigate Wasasu.—lIt turns ont, 
says the Paris correspondent of the N. ¥. Com- 
mercial. Advertiser, that the American frigate 
Wabash was invited to Constantinople by the 
Sultan, in order to examine her, with a view 
of having a vessel constructed upon her model. 





Gop in Kansas.—Authentice advices from 
the Kansas gold region, Pike’s Peak, leave uo 
doubt of the reality of the gold discoveries. 
There were collected in the diggings about 
fifteen hundred persons, principally Ameri- 
cans, but embracing a number of Mexicans 
and a few Indians. Yankee enterprise has 
already begun to manifest itself in the founding 
of two towns—one, St. Charles, situated at the 
mouth of Cherry creek, and the other, Motano, 
about eight miles above the former. Buildings 
are going up rapidly; provisions, though not 
superabundant, are sufficient to supply the im- 
mediate wants of the miners; and no very 

reat suffering for want of food or protecticn 

uring the ensuing winter, is apprehended. 
A special train had been dispatched to New 
Mexico for provisipns. Gold has been found 
north and west far into thé heart of the moun- 
tains; buethe diggings now worked area stort 
distance above the mouth of Cherry creek. 





Exrension or TeLecrarn Lines.—The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette has the following notice : 

“The Independent Telegraph Line Office, 
No. 2 Burnet House, connecting at Baltimore 
with the best and wealthiest lines in the coun- 
try, for Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, &c., is now in full and successful opera- 
tion, and we are able, from experience, to say 
that the management, as regards promptness, 
courtesy, and reliability, is all that could be de- 
sired. Besides, the line is independent of the 
telegraph monopoly controlled by the Union 
Company, and for this reason, if no other exist- 
ed, it should be liberally patronized by mercan- 
tile classes, who are deeply interested in having 
a healthy competition sustained in the telegraph 
business.” 





A Priaitive Lecomorive.—In a speech re- 
cently made at Newcastle, England, by Mr. 
Hugh Taylor, that gentleman said: 

“T recollect George Stephenson’s father. It 
was, I think, in 1812 that Mr. Stephenson and 
Mr. Wood came to my house, then at Newbern, 
and, after we had dined, we went and examined 
the locomotive then on Mr. Blackett’s wagon- 
way. At that early date it went by a sort of} 
cog-wheel; then there was something ofa chain 
to it. There was no idea that the machine 
would be snfticiently adhesive to the rails by the 
action of its own weight; but I remember a 
man going before—that was, after the chain 
was abrogated—and scattering ashes on the 
rails in order to give it adhesiveness, and two 
or three miles an hour was about the progress. 
What has happened since? “We ride the 
whirlwind, and direct the storm.” 


oo 


INTERESTING TO THE CatHoLic CuurcH.— 
The Spanish Government has laid before the 
Cortes a bill for restoring to the clergy and the 
church their former possessions. Not only the 
property of the secular clergy, lost by the Revo- 
lution of 1855, is probably to be returned, but 
also that of convents, which had been suppress- 
ed in former years ; aud indemnification prom- 
ised for all that had already been sold in ac- 
cordance with the law of 1855. The total sum 
amounted to more than 3,000,000,000 reals, or 
about $150,000,000. 


ew a 


Trading with slaves, contrary to law, is a se- 
rious evil, in Mississippi as well as elsewhere. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining legal evi- 
dence against the offenders, and the prevalence 
of the traflic, a strong disposition as has been 
manifested of late, not only to apply Lynch law 

After the usual preliminary business, Gov. | t those caught in the act, but in order to detect 
Stevens was introduced to the audience, and he | the guilty. The Baton Rouge Advocate says 
proceeded with his remarks. He first described | that Vigilance Committees are becoming nu~ 
the geographical features of the country, and | merous in the larger slaveholding parishes of 
referred to the great water lines which stretch | Louisiana, to put a stop to illicit trading with 
across the country. Of these, the Columbia and | slaves. We have before us the report of that 
Missouri nearly interlocked one another. From | organized in Pointe Coupee, which recommends 
the heads of steamboat navigation at Priest’s| that the Committee only act in conjunction 
Rapids, on the main Columbia, the distance was with the law in punishing the offenders. This 
but 450 miles by land to Fort Benton, the head | }8 right. Our laws are sufficient, if the good 
of navigation on the Missouri. On the Pacific | citizens will assist in enforcing it. Let detective 
coast was Puget Sound, which was admitted by | committees be organized, whose duty it shall be 
scientific and practical men to be the finest | to ferret out, and aid in bringing to justice, the 
roadstead on either coast. | dealer with slaves in violation of law. This will 

He dwelt upon the fertility of the soil, with surely result in more good than the inflicting of 
its astonishing forest growth, rich pasture lands punishment without legal sanction.— Mississip- 
and prairies, staple lands capable of the high- | p+”. 
est culture; the roadstead in Puget sound, the : hate 
finest harbor in the world ; the whale, cod, and Reviciovs.—The faculty of the University 
halibut fisheries on the coast, with its 1,600 | of Virgimia have elected Rev. John C. Gran- 
miles of shoreland ; the mineral wealth, in coal | berry, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and gold, of the whole region ; the climate, far | chaplain for two years. Mr. ype has for 
milder than had been represented ; and the ad- | the past year been in charge of the Southern 
vantages of the projected route for a Pacific | Methodist Church on Kighth street, in this city, 
railroad from Puget Sound to St. Paul, on the | and is now at the Virginia Conference, in ses- 
line of the 47th and 48th parallels, over) Sion at Portsmouth, A few weeks, since he 
the proposed route to the northward, and | joined his fate to that of a fair lady from a not 
that to the southward to connect San Fran-/ tar distant region. He has many friends in 
cisco and St. Louis. Backed up with copious | this city who will rejoice at every acknowledg- 
tables taken from official reports, he asserted | ment of his worth as a minister and a man.— 
that this route was the best, homage it was) Star. 
the shortest by some 600 miles, without count- : 
ing about 150 less of descent and ascent A correspondent writes to the Tallahassee 
than the other routes; because it would pass | Jour re as ne sf a i stink ie 

i 2 | armer 1 é Y; 7 ’ 
cn elie Mowee Mz hte 9 made and has delivered 15,800 pounds tobacco, 


salubrious ; and because it would connect with ! ; . 

ith | fi ‘ BE h sold to Gadsden 
water route by the great lakes, and so with | from 12 acres of land, whic 
meee ~ . county buyers at 25 cents round. He thinks a 


the ocean and with Europe. In four years after y be t 
the road was located, ond the sre raised, it | loss of at least 25 per cent. was a by 
could be completed. Yet, though this was the grasshoppers on a good nee of i A — 
best route, he was for building three roads to | "ow picking over eotee es a Or che wa 
the Pacific. The British were at work in this| an average 1,000 eal by a r Se Fi 
matter, and if we did not act speedily, their | caten off clean by an ee i, d hi “ is -. 
road would be built first. Mr. Stevens spoke tember. On the same kin r Yar aoe 0 
distinetly, earnestly, and very effectively. He | cessor gathered rane or |e Ss * 
was followed throughout with close attentton by such soil can be boug ae W y 
the audience. six or eight dollars per acre. 

PE REA 

PouiticaL Gossir 1x Wasuinoton.— Mr. 
Guthrie is in the field for the Charleston nom- 
ination. In a few days more, nearly every other 
man on the avenue will be a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

There is much speculation afloat as to the 
real motive of Judge Douglas's sudden visit to 
New Orleans. There is a shrowd suspicion 
that Judge Douglas does not intend to present 
himself at Washington at the opening of the 
session, fur two reaeons. First, he thinks it just 
ug well to come with the broad seal of Illinois 
in his pocket ; and next, it may be very conve- 
nient to be out of the way till the fire has been 
drawn by-the message. It will be so much 
easier to take ground after the opinion of the 
country has been expressed,— Cor. Bali, Amen, 


Lecture By Gov. Stevens, or WaAsHING- 
ton Territory.—The Hon. Isaac J. Stevens, 
Delegate in Congress from Washington Territo- 
ry, lectured before the Geographical Society ot 
New York, last Thursday evening. The Rev. 
Dr. Hawks presided. 











—_— 





———— 


Governuent Burtp1nes.—The Washington 
Star, referring to a complaint that Government 
buildings have not been erected in Baltimore 
and other cities, remarks : 

“Tn Baltimore and some other places, al- 
though the buildings occupied by the Govern- 
ment are rented, they are, nevertheless, entirely 
adequate for the purpose to which they are de- 
voted ; and the officers of the Government are 
provided with convenient and comfortable 
apartments, and the want is not spenarere 
urgent. As soon, however, as the state of t 
Treasury will warrant the appropriation 0 
funds for this object, there will be constructed, 
by the General Government, in every city where 
they are required, proper buildings for its own 
accommodation.” 
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REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
THE TREASURY. 


The greater portion of the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is devoted to the opera- 
tion of the tariff of 1857, and to a discussion of 
the best means of so revising the tariff that the 
required revenue may be raised by imposing 
en the people at large the smallest and most 
equal burdens. 

it is considered a subject of regret that a 
public necessity requires a revision of the tariff 
of 1857, before a sufficient time has elapsed to 
test its legitimate effects upon the business of 
the country, as well as the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, . te 

The proposition of a high rotective tariff is 
not favorably considered by the Secretary. 

Adhering to the principles of the present tariff 
act, the Secretary recommends such changes as 
will, in his opinion, produce the amount of reve- 
nue required for the public service. It is sug 
gested that schedules C, D, F, G, H, be raised 
respectively to 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 per cent. 
This change will, it is believed, increase the re- 
ceipts by $1,800,000. To raise the additional 
amount needed will not require an increase of 
all the rates of duty of the present tariff; it will 
become necessary to select certain articles to 
be transferred from lower to higher schedules. 

The public debt on the 1st of July, 1857, was 
$29,060,386.90. During the last fiscal year there 
was paid of that debt the sum of $3,904,409.24, 
leaving the sum of $25,155,977.66 outstanding 
on the Ist July, 1858. To this amount must 
be added the sum of $10,000,000 negotiated du- 
ring the present fiscal year, of the loan author- 
ized by the act of June 14, 1858. There was 
issued under the provisions of the act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1857, duriug the last fiscal year, Treas- 
ury notes to the amoant of $23,716,300, of 
which there was redeemed during the same pe- 
riod, $3,961,500, leaving the sum of $19,754,800 
outstanding on the Ist July, 1858. As these 
notes will become due and payable during the 
next fiscal year, some provision therefore is 
recommended to be made. 

The Secretary is opposed to the policy of add- 
ing this amount to the permanent public debt 
by funding the notes. On the other hand, their 
eutire redemption in one year would call for an 
increase of the tariff to a point which would 
render necessary another revision of it in the 
succeeding year. In the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, the true policy would be to look, in the 
present revision of the tariff, to their gradual 
redemption, commencing with the next fiscal 
year. To carry out this policy, it is recom- 
mended that Congress should provide for the 
raising of such an amount of revenue as will 
enable the Secretary to redeem a portion of 
them, and, at the same time, extend for one 
year the provisions of the act of December 23, 
1857, authorizing the reissue of such portion of 
them as the means of the Government are not 
suflicient to redeem. 

The operations of the independent treasury 
system have been conducted during the last 
fiscal year with the usual success. The Secre- 
tary is well satisfied that the wholesome re- 
straint which the collection of the Government 
dues in specie exerts ever the operation of our 
present banking system, contributed in no small 
degree to mitigate the disasters of the late re- 
vulsion. 

The attention of Congress is again called to 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1857, on 
the subject of deposits by the disbursing agents 
of the Government. The objects which the act 
sought to accomplish meet the entire approval 
of the Secretary, and it has been carried out to 
the utmost extent that was practicable, but a 
full execution of the law is impossible as it now 
stands. 

By the report of the Director of the Mint, it 
appears that the amount of bullion received at 
the several mint establishments during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1858, was $51,494,311.29 
in gold, and $9,199,954.67 in silver, and that 
the coinage during the same period amounted 
to $52,889,800.29 in gold, and $2,233,287.77 in 
silver, and $234,000 in cents. 

The Director recommends that the law be so 
amended as to make silver a legal tender to the 
extent of fifty or one hundred dollars ; but the 
Secretary sees no urgent necessity for such a 
change. 

Many of the various publie buildings under 
the direction of the Bureau of Construction 
have been completed during the past year, and 

‘ for 


<a bo soe ~ ne earene of the locat Government of Central America, 
Wane Sang Ree eevee: ae ss ast report, | the safety and security of transportation can 
the attention of Congress was called to the fact | jardly be relied on. As calculated to furnish 


that, owing to the condition of the Treasury, 
the Department had postponed the building of 
a portion of the public works authorized by 
previous enactments. The Secretary considers 
the present condition of the Treasury as not 
more favorable for their construction. 
The recommendations in the last report on 
the subject of hospitals are renewed. P 
It is deemed most important that the bill for 
the consolidation and revision of the revenue 
Jaws should receive the favorable action of Con- 
gress during the present session. 
On the Ist July, 1857, being the 
commencement of the fiscal 
year 1858, the balance in the 
‘Treasury was - . 
The receipts into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1858 
were $70,273,869.59, as fol- 
lows : 
Quarter ending Sept. 30, 1857: 


$17,710,114.27 


Customs $18,573,729.37 
Public lands 2,059,449.39 
Miscellaneous 
sources” - 296,641.05 
20,929,819.81 








Quarter ending Dec. 31, 1857: 








Customs - $6,237,723.69 
Public lands - 498,781.53 
Miscellaneous 
sources - 356,159.78 
7,092,665.00 
Quarter ending March 31, 1858: 
Customs - $7,127,900.69 
Public lands - 480,936.88 
Miscellaneous 
sources” - 393,690.78 
ar oee | notes 
issue -  11,087,600.00 
——————. 19,090,128.35 
Quarter ending June 30, 1858: 
Customs - $9,850,267.21 
Public lands - 474,548.07 
Miscellaneous 
sources” - 207,741.15 
Treasury notes 
issue’ - 12,628,700.00 
———_——. 23, 161,256.43 
The aggregate means, therefore, 
for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1858, 
were - - - - - 87,983,983.86 


The expenditures during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1858, were as follows : 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and 

miscellaneous - : - $26,387,822.20 
Service in charge of Interior 


Department - : - - 6,051,923.38 
Service in charge of War De- 
partment - - - - 25,485,383.60 
Service in charge of Navy De- 
™“\ partment -  - : - 13,976,000.59 
Public debt and redemption of 
Treasury notes - - - 9,684,537.99 


During the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year, from July 1 to September 30, 1858, the 
receipts into the Treasury were $25,230,879.46. 

It is estimated that the receipts during the 
remaining quarters of the current fiscal year to 
June 30, 1858, will be $38,500,000. 

The estimated ordinary means for the current 
fiscal year are $70,129,195.56. 

The expenditures of the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1858, were 
$21,708,198.51. 


It is estimated that the expenditures du- 


ring the remaining three quarters will be 
$52,357,698.48. 


The estimated total expenditures for the cur- 


rent fiscal year are therefore $74,065,896.99. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The fact is prominently set forth, that after 
the lst of July next the mails are to be con- 
veyed between New Orleans and Washington 


in three and a half days. 
e 


Regarding the conveyance of the letter mails 
overland between the Mississippi and San Fran- 
cisco, the Department reports the triumphant 
success of the route, The Tehuantepec route 
service has been commenced under such aus- 


pices 4s, it is believed, promises complete suc 
cess. The Utah route has been so improved 


that trips through, between St. Joseph and Pla- 


cerville, are performed once a week in thirty- | their appearance. They are bogus, of the w 
¢ } : orst 
eight days. Routes have been put in opera- | kind. Notes of the Bank of ‘Greensborough, 


tion from Neosho, Missouri, to Albuquerque, 
I by Albu- 


N. M., and from Independence, Mo., 


penses of the Department, over and above its 
resources, have oy increased since the 
reduction of postages. It would, however, be 
obviously erroneous to suppose that the —— 
upon the Treasury is to progress in @ ratio pro- 
prationste to men it hs been for the last few 
years. Our postal system is now extended 
over the whole country, from one ocean to the 
other. There can be but little further expense 
resulting from overland connection with Cali- 
fornia and the other Pacific States and Terri- 
tories. Except one other route, commonly 
called the Northern route, from St, Paul, in 
Minnesota, to Seattle, in Washington Terri- 
tory, no other is thought of as likely to become 
necessary. The estimate for the transportation 
of the mails for the next fiscal year, 1859-’60, 
when completed, over and above the antici- 
pated revenues, may therefore be regarded as 
the maximum which will probably be required 
for some time to come. 

The Postmaster Gerteral proposes, in lieu of 
the franking privilege now allowed by law to 
members of Congress, that the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, or such other officer as may be designa- 
ted for the purpose, furnish the members with 
postage stamps to be used on all letters, public 
documents, and packets, transmitted by them in 
the-mails, and keep an account of the stamps 
furnished to each member, to be paid for out of 
the contingent fund of the House. It is fur- 
ther proposed that all letters and packets, ex- 
cept eet addressed to members of Con- 
gress, shall be prepaid at the mailing office. In 
this way the Department would be compensated 
for the service rendered, without a resort to the 
inconvenience of keeping daily minute accounts 
of the postage chargeable on such mail matter. 
To avoid dissatistaction and the ptactical in- 
convenience of having different rates of postage 
regulated by distances, it is respectfully submit- 
ted whether one uniform rate of five cents for 
all distances would not enlarge the usefulness 
of the Department, and diminish, if it did not 
entirely prevent, such heavy drafts upon the 
Treasury, and best promote the interest and 
convenience of the people. : 

The whole number of post offices, on 30th 
June last, was 27,977, of which 400 are of the 
class denominated Presidential; whole number 
established during the last fiscal year, 2,121 ; 
number discontinued, 730; increase, 1,391; num- 
ber of postmasters appointed, 8,284. Of these, 
4,595 were to fill vacancies occasioned by resig- 
nation, 998 by removals, 278 by deaths, 292 by 
change of names and sites, and 2,121 on estab- 
lishment of new offices. Whole number of of- 
fices December 1, 1858, 28,573. On the 30th | 
June last, there were in operation 8,296 mail | 
routes. The number of contractors was 7,044. | 
The length of these routes is estimated at | 
260,603 miles; total amount of transportation, | 
78,765,461 miles, and cost $7,795,418. 
Compared with the service reported June 30, 
1857, there is an addition of 18,002 miles to 
the length of routes, and $1,173,372 to the cost. 
-The total estimates for the current year are 
10,615,947. The total expenditures of the De- 
partment in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1858, amounted to $12,722,470. The estimated 
receipts and expenditures in 1859: expendi- 
tures, $14,776,520; means, $11,094,393 ; defi- 
ciency, $3,682,127. 

On the subject of ocean and foreign mail ser- 
vice, the Postmaster General, among other 
things, says: By the time the contract for the 
California lines, via Panama and Tehuantepec, 
expire, on Oct. 1, 1859, it is probable that the 
route by Lake Nicagagua will have been reopen- 
ed and in vastideatale operation. This presents 
the question whether one, two, or three of these 
routes shall thereafter be employed for mail 
purposes. 

he Tehuantepec route is the shortest and 
most readily protected against interruptions, 
but it will be comparatively too new, and the 
line of staging too long, to furnish with certainty 
adequate and satisfactory communication be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. 
While it is destined, no doubt, to become a 
transit of the first importance, and will deserve 
the highest patronage and encouragement, still 
it cannot supersede the necessity of one or more 
routes through Central America. 

It is of the highest importance that the route 
by Nicaragua should be reopened, and its un- 
disturbed use for the transportation of the mails, 
passengers, troops, and munitions of war, se- 
cured by the solemn guaranty of a public treaty. 
Without this, in view of the Tustanie condition 





he requisite facilities of communication be- 
ween Europe and the Southern and Southwest- 
ern States, the projected lines between Norfolk 
and England, and between New Orleans and 
Bordeaux, are among the most important to be 
established. 

As regards a line from some suitable port in 
the United States to Brazil, and the extension 
of the California line from Panama to the South 
Pacific coast, which, for commercial as well as 
for mail purposes, it is so desirable should be 
established, and the line from New Orleans to 
Vera Cruz, it is apparent that the postages to 
be derived therefrom would defray but a trifling 
portion of the expenses of the same. The Post- 
master General regards it as highly important 
that the line to Vera Cruz should be continued. 


oro 





Trivmpn or A Steam Fire Enoixe.—Early 

on Wednesday morning, the roof of the black- 

smith shop of the extensive foundery of Mer- 

rick & Son, in Philadelphia, took fire, aud at 

one time promised to produce a serious confla- 

gration. The News, however, says: 

“‘The steam fire engine Hope was soon upon 

the ground, and when the members ascertained 

what was on fire they immediately fired up the 

boiler while yet on the way, and by the time 
the company reached the place of conflagra- 

tion no less thang pressure of ninety pounds of 
steam had been raised. It was but the work 
of a moment to put the engine into service. 
The stream, almost as thick as a flour barrel, 
was thrown with immense force on the burning 
roof, and in a short time,the lurid glare of the 
clouds above faded, even quicker thana ‘crim- 
son cloud in the sunset borne.’ 

“ The firemen of many companies expressed 
admiration of the performance, and if there 
were any present governed by old prejudices 
tltey had sufficient evidence to cause an altera- 
tion of their opinions. At one time the main 
building was threatened, so fiercely were the 
flames and sparks whirled by each eddying 
gust of wind; but the immense amount of water 
thrown steadily on the burning combustibles 
soon checked the further progress of the fire. 
The various hand engines and hose companies 
did good service in the old-fashioned way; but 
the steamer saved them a vast deal of manual 
labor. The loss by the fire and water may 
reach $1,000.” 


More Trovs.e For Cononet Forney.—The 
Chicago Tribune, a few days ago, in enumera- 
ting the troubles which await Mr. Douglas, ob- 
served that “he would be called upon to vote 
for or against a modification of the tariff, for 
the protection of leading manufacturing inter- 
ests.” To this, Mr. Douglas’s organ, the Chica- 
go Times, made prompt answer, in this wise: 

“ We suppose no Democrat from any State 
will ever vote for a protective tariff. Thus is 
the ee trouble disposed of.” 

This is a very extraordinary answer, not be- 
cause it reaffirms the opposition of Judge Doug- 
las and his immediate friends to a protective 
tariff, but because it is an abrupt and emphatic 
denial of the Democratic character of anybody 
who favors a protective tariff.— Republic. 


Rute or Ruix.—The Charleston News says: 

“ Werhave never urged ‘a dissolution of the 
Union in the event of the rejection of the Le- 
compton bill,’ in the manner in which it oc- 
curred. But we confess we are no friend of the 
Union, as it has been administered. In consid- 
eration of all the aggressions on Slavery, and 
of tariff burdens on Southern industry, for a 
long series of years, and especially in view of 
the late successes and declarations of the Black 
Republican party, we have, in a number of 
late articles, announced an opinion that a time 
has come for the South to prepare for a South- 
ern Confederacy, and have discussed the prob- 
able advantages to the South of her own self- 
government.” 


* Bogus anp Orner Bank [Bu.is.—We find 
the following in Thompson’s New York Bank 
Reporter : 

“ Bogus currency has been engraved for two 
new concerns in Washington, and for some un- 


- | lie policy demand the rejection of all these con- 
» | cerns, 


Southern Bank, and Planters and Mechanics’ 
Bank, all of Georgia, are being forced off in 





querque, to Stockton, California, both monthly. 
The Postmaster General gays that the ex- 


managers of the Know-Nothing Party in New 


secured concerns in Indiana. Safety and pub- 


Notes which read ‘Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank, Cannelton, Ind.’ have made 


— 

To Apvertisers.—Business men will find it greatly to 
their advantage to advertise in the Era. 

Messrs. Pettingill & Co., 8. B. Niles, and Joy, Coe, & 
Co., are our authorized advertising agents for Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. 

—_o 

The following gentlemen are accredited agents for the 
Era: G. W. Light, Boston, Mass ; J. A. Innis, Salem, 
Mass.; Thomas Wheeler, Ciucinnati, Ohio; L. T. Park, 
Mount Union, Ohio. 
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JASPER. 
Inducement to New Subscribers. 


Owing to the unusual interest manifested 
by our readers in: the story now in course of 
publication in the Era, entitled “ Jasper,” we 
have concluded, in order that all new subseri- 
bers may have the benefit of the story, to issue 
an “Extra” on the Ist of December, contain- 
ing all the chapters published up to that time. 

This Extra will be sent /ree to all new sub- 


scribers. 
—_—_—_——————— 


pay The publication of our “ Extra” is un- 
avoidably delayed for a few days. As soon as 
printed, a copy will be sent to each of our new 
subscribers. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Negotiations for the sale of the Republican 
Party were set on foot, if we mistake not, du- 
ring the last session of Congress. The rebel- 
lion of Douglas against the Administration, the 
stand taken by Crittenden and Bell against its 
Lecompton policy, and the temporary combina- 
tion of the Republicans with the few followers 
of those leaders in support of the Montgomery 
amendment, awakened the hopes of certain polit- 
ical schemers that the Republican Party might 
be supplanted by a general union of the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Buchanan, with a view to the 
Presidential election of 1860. As conditions 
precedent to this, it was necessary that the Re- 
publicans should drop their name, cease to urge 
their peculiar ideas, and eithere “ fuse,” or co- 
operate with Douglas Democrats, National 
Whigs, and Crittenden Americans, on general 
issues, not embracing any of the doctrines of 
the Philadelphia platform. That platform was 
to be ignored. Douglas was to be supported 
in Illinois. Americanism, National Whiggery, 
and Republicanism, were to be harmonized in 
New York; Crittenden, and other gentlemen 
of like views, were to be made prominent; in a 
word, events were to be carefully shaped to the 
gathering together of a nondescript, head-over- 
heels Opposition in 1860, made up of the most 
discordant elements, without Principle, without 
Policy, united by the single purpose to obtain 
the control of the General Government. What 
was to be done then, did not appear in the pro- 
gramme. Whether Republicanism, or Douglas- 
ism, or Crittendenism, or National Whigism, 
was to bear rule, was to be left to chance or 
to the skill of demagogues. 





That certain Republicans, so-called, were 
concerned in this plot, appears fromthe decla- 
ration of the editor of the Louisville Journal, 
who announced that they had been written to, 
and were not unfavorable to such a combina- 
tion. The Philadelphia meeting last June that 
attempted to inaugurate the People’s Party was 
doubtless a part of the scheme. The active ef- 
forts of Mr. Greeley, in concert with certain 


York, in favor of a plan of coalition, which, had 
it been successful, would have superseded the 
Repuvlican Party in that State by a mongrel, 
unprincipled Opposition, were in accordance 
with the same scheme, if not an essential part 
of it. 

We have seen how signally the plot failed, 
both in Ilinois and New York—and what an 
abortion the People’s Party has turned out. 
The victories won over the Administration du- 
ring the last season have been won chiefly by 
the Republican Party, which has quite une- 
quivocally announced its purpose not to be sold 
out, or to be made a subject of barter by artful 
politicians. 

Notwithstanding all this, a few of its news- 
papers seem disposed to magnify their wisdom 
against the clear decision of the great mass of 
the Party. The Louisville Journal, represent- 
ing a Party which has no national existence— 
which controls but a single State, and that in 
the South ; which has not ten exponents of its 
ideas in the Congress of the United States ; 
which voted for Millard Fillmore in 1856, and 
thus secured the election of James Buchanan ; 
which is pledged to acquiescence in all the 
usurpations of Slavery ; which, after the elec. 
tion of 1856, would never again have been 
heard of, had the Republican Party been saga- 
cious enough in every case to ignore it, and 
carry its appeals directly to the People—this 
Journal, representing such a Party, not only a 
Know-Nothing, but a Do-Nothing concern, 
coolly invites the Republicans, controlling as 
they now do, and have done since 1856, nearly 
every Free State in the Union, to abjure their 
name, to abjure their principles, to abjure their 
distinguished statesmen, to disband their or- 
ganization, and go South for a Presidential 
candidate—Mr. Crittenden, for example! If 
they will do this, Hurrah for 1860! the grand 
Opposition will sweep everything before it! The 
Journal is capital at a joke, and this looks like 
a very broad one; but a few Republican papers 
seem to think the invitation is made in good 
faith, and have solemnly taken it into consider- 
ation. The New York 7'ribune, for example, 
which has lately assumed a kind of ownership 
of the Republican Party, announcing from time 
to time what it will and what it will not do, what 
it shall and what it shall not do, demurs to the 
proposition of the Journal, but offers a counter 
one, as follows : 

“ Let us state, on our part, what we think the 
Republicans would generally be willing to con- 
cede for the sake of harmonizing and securing 
the triumph to the Opposition. 

- “We propose that the Republicans, as the 
larger section of the Opposition, be permitted 
to name one of their number for President, to 
be sustained by the entire Opposition, while the 
American and National Whigs propose the 
Vice President. The ticket thus formed shall 
be supported by the entire Opposition, each 
party and each State making its own platform, 
and none being committed to any but its own 
doctrines or propositions, and the united Opposi- 
tion to be designated ‘ Republican,’ ‘ American,’ 
‘Union,’ ‘ People’s party,’ or whatever else its 
voters in any locality may choose. 

“We suggest this first, because it is the basis 
on which the late beneficent triumph in 
Pennsylvania was achieved. The Opposition 
was heartily combined on a negative platform 
and a union ticket, headed by John M. Read, 
who was notoriously a Republican pure and 
simple, and a very earnest one. The tariff ques- 
tion was a powerful element in the canvass: 
but nobody pretended that Mr. Read was per- 
sonally a better Protectionist than his opponent, 
Judge Porter. In the North and West, the Op- 
position tickets were generally designated Re- 
publican, in the South and East, they were 
known as ‘ People’s ;’ but the name was of no 
consequence. Suffice it that the State was car- 
tied throughout, by majorities ranging from 
twenty to forty thousand. The next Presiden- 
tial election may be carried as sweepingly and 

in the same manner. Why not? 

_ “But suppose this fair and conciliatory propo- 
sition prove unacceptable, we suggest another 
which would be heartily acteptable to us, and 
which, if satisfactory to the other wing of the 
Opposition, we would heartily urge upon the ac- 





various parts of the country. We regard them 
as dangerous concerns, 


the President, conceding the Vice President to 
the Republicans, with this single condition, 
agreed to on all hands and proclaimed to the 
public, that the Administration thus formed 
shall do all in its p to confine Sla 
within the limits of the existing slave States.” 
We are sorry that the 7ribune cannot be sat- 
isfied with the Republican Party, as it is. It 
was not an accidental growth ; not the offspring 
of a visionary schemer; not cut out according 
to the theorem of a self-complacent philosopher. 
Causes inherent in the fundamental relations 
and interests of the country called it into being ; 
a large mejority of the Free States immediately 
planted themselves under its »anners ; and from 
that time its power has been growing, while the 
causes which evoked it are as operative as ever. 
What is the matter with the 7'ribune ? Does 
it entertain a constitutional abhorrence of a di- 
rect path? Does, it suppose that men of solid 
principle and fixed purpose are to be carried 
away by every funcy that may play across the 
speculations of a restless editor? Are great 
movements to be borne onward, great successes 
to be won, by mere management? Has it lost 
faith in principle, respect for the People? Does 
it dream that the religious men, the consistent 
men, the men who have never learned to en- 
dorse with one hand what they repudiated with 
the other—to approve what they condemn, to 
build up what they believe wrong—can be made 
parties to the disorganization of the Republican 
Party, and to a scheme which, if it could suc- 
ceed, would extinguish the last vestige of ef: 
ficient hostility to Slavery, and instal the old 
Whig spirit of Compromise in the Federal Coun- 
cils ! 

“ Let us state, on our part,” that we think the 
Republicans generally will not only not concede 
the propositions of the Z’ribune, but that they 
will not even consider them; and let us 
state, further, that should the Tribune, by 
some extraordinary legerdemain, succeed in 
inducing @ majority of them to try either of the 
courses indicated, they would be kicked out of 
every Free State, and laughed to scorn in every 
Slave State. 

Try the first proposition. Who are to name 
the Republican choice for the Presidential can- 
didate ? The National Republican Committee ? 
That is appointed to represent and promote the 
well-being of the Republican party, not to make 
Presidents, or to disband the Party. A National 
Convention? The 7ribune is against National 
Conventions for the nomination of Presidential 
candidates. Beside, who has authority to call 
a National Republican Convention to disorgan- 
ize the Republican Party, and trade off its mem- 
ers ? 

But, suppose all these slight preliminaries 
settled, and a Republican Presidential candi- 
date designated, let him be as indefinite and as 
little obnoxious as may be, still he will be a 
“ Black Republican.” 

Now will begin the labor of the National 
Whigs, the Americans, the Winthrops, the 
Hunts, the Fillmores, the Crittendens, the Mar- 
shalls. Banks or Fremont is a bitter pill, but 
suppose we sugar-coat the ticket with the name 
of Bell. Bell believes in Slavery, and Banks 
don’t ; Bell is an orthodox Southern Slavehold- 
er, Banks an orthodox Black Republican—so 
let that account be squared. Then, the Party, 
or the Opposition in each State, is to pass its 
own resolves. In one place, agitation is depre- 
cated, Black Republicanism denounced, the 
Dred Scott extra-judicial opinions reaffirmed, 
the right to hold slaves in the Territories under 
the Federal Constitution maintained ; in an- 
other, Slavery is pronounced an evil, agitation 
a good, Slavery Propagandism a curse, the 
Dred Scott dicta false and disgraceful, the Con- 
stitution the bulwark of 'reedom in the ‘Terri- 
torica ! 

A wonderful Party! Could there be a single 
doubt of its suecess ? Would it not sweep away 
the Administration as with the besom of de- 
struction ? 

If anything could exceed it, it would be a 
Party constructed on the second proposition of 
our inventive cotemporary —a Party of ex- 
tremely difficult parturition, we should say. Let 


PH illmore, Winthrop, Crittenden, Prentice, and 


Nathan Sargent, name the President, and the 
Republicans the Vice President, and then let 
the high contracting parties agree on all hands 
and proclaim to the Public, that the Adminis- 
tration thus formed shall do all in its power to 
confine Slavery within the limits of the existing 
States! Who can doubt that National Whigs 
and Southern Americans would cordially agree 
to such a condition, and, having pledged them. 
selves to it, wheel the Slave States into line on 
the principle of opposition to the extension of 
Slavery ! 

It is needless to shed more ink upon such 
propositions. Had it not been for the serious 
tone of the Tribune's editorial, and its reference 
to the plan pursued in Pennsylvania, as worthy 
of being adopted in a National canvass, and its 
efforts for fusion in New York, we might have 
supposed it in jest in laying down plans of com- 
promise so palpably impossible and absurd, as 
to demonstrate that compromise is out of the 
question. 

At all events, it is better that the Repub- 
lican Party set its face as flint against all at- 
tempts to tamper with its principles, or seduce 
it into a corrupt coalition. The Slave Democ- 
racy will hold a National Convention in 1860, 
at Charleston, and the mass of that party will 
tbe united in support of one electoral ticket 
The Convention will reaffirm, as usual, the Bal- 
timore resolutions, then the Cincinnati plat- 
form, adding the construction growing out of 
the Dred Scott opinion. It will abate’ noth- 
ing, recant nothing, take no step backwards. 
Without this pertinacious adherence to its doc- 
trines, this stability, always a source of strength, 
and commanding respect, even in a bad cause, 
it would ere this have suffered more vital 
losses. Let the Republican Party, with better 
Principles, emulate its constancy and boldness. 
Cromwell, who was as wise in counsel as he 
was daring in action, speaking in Parliament 
in 1656 of the then existing war with Spain, 
rema’ 1: “If we engage in a business, a re- 
coiling man may haply recover of his enemy, 
but the wisdom of aman surely will be in the 
keeping of his ground.” Let Republicans lay 
that to heart. They are the only Party in the 
field in opposition to the Slave Democracy. 

The issues between the two organizations 
are as enduring as the conflict between Des- 
potism and Democracy. They are plain, known 
and yead of all men. When they engaged in 
this business, they took their ground on certain 
principles of Justice and Law—their main 
strength consists in inflexible adherence to 
these. Their “ wisdom will be in the keeping 
of their ground,” for to abandon it will be to 
lose their hold on the North, without securing 
one inch of foothold in the South. Jf ever 
their principles are to spread throughout the 
South, it must be by the assertion of a Power 
able to sustain and protect the men of the South 
who may acknowledye them. 

As the Slave Democracy will hold its Na- 
tional Convention, according to a usage well 
understood by the People everywhere, let the 
Republicans do the same. We cannot afford, 
in the thick of the fight, face to face with the 
foe, to turn aside and bewilder ourselves with 
the Tribune's plan for doing away with Na- 
tional Conventions, and getting up a National 
electoral ticket by State action. People will 
not understand it, and the only result will be, 
to bewilder our friends with a question by no 





ceptance of the Republican party—namely : 
“Let the other wing of the Opposition name 


means practical, and to set them off disputing 
about untried prejects for electing Presidents. 


Ler tit REPUBLICANS MAKE UP THEIR MIND ‘to 
FIGHT THE BATTLE THROUGH, TO FIGHT IT OUT 
ON THE GROUND THEY HAVE TAKEN—ASSUME ALL 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES. THAT BELONG TO THE 
ONLY PARTY ARRAYED AGAINST THE SLAVE Dr- 
MOCRACY—HOLD THEIR CONVENTION AT THE 
PROPER TIME, REAFFIRM THEIR PHILADELPHIA 
PLATFORM, WITH SUCH ADDITION, (IF ANY,) As 
MAY BE CALLED FOR—NOMINATE A STRONG, 
CLEARLY REPRESENTATIVE TICKET—THEN, TRUST 
Gop AND THE PEOPLE FoR THE REST. 





NO DECISION. 


“There being for the first time a Republican 
majority in the lower House of the Territorial 
Legislature of Nebraska, a bill has been intro- 
duced to prohibit Slavery in said Territory after 
January 1, 1859. We trust it may pass, though 
the Dred Scott decision has probably deprived 
it of any other than a moral efficacy.’”—New 
York Tribune. ; 

We cannot understand why any Republican 
should concede for a moment that the dictum 
of the majority of the Supreme Court, that a 
Territory cannot exclude Slavery, is “a decis- 
ion.” The decision was that Dred Scott was 
not a citizen of the United States, and he was 
turned out of Court. All that the majority of 
the Judges said after that of the power of Con- 
gress in relation to Slavery in the Territories; 
and the right of Slavery under the Constitution, 
was mere opinion, extra-judicial, so pronounced 
by Justices McLean and Curtis; and, if so re- 
garded by these conservative gentlemen, why 
should Republicans persist in elevating it 
to the rank of a decision. The true course of 
Republicans is, to treat that expression of opin- 
ion as they would any similar expression from 
any other Pro-Slavery advocates, and to go for- 
ward on the assumption that it is not for the 
Supreme Court to dictate to Congress its consti- 
tutional duties, and that it has not done so. 





THE MESSAGE—KANSAS. 

The President expresses his profound thanks 
to the Almighty for the improved condition of 
the country within the last twelve months, 
which he piously attributes to Providential 
interference ; and by way of illustration, he 
cites very appropriately the unhappy agitation 
existing a year ago, which resulted from his 
attempt to force a Pro-Slavery Constitution 
upon the people of Kansas. Truly there is 
abundant “reason for gratitude’ to that Al- 
mighty Providence which has never failed to 
interpose for our relief at the most critical pe- 
riods of our history.” When our fathers re- 
sisted the tyrannical legislation of the British 
Parliament, and staked life, honor, and for- 
tune, upon the issue, they trusted not in vain 
to the aid of Providence, because Providence 
is ever on the side of right; and when victory 
crowned their efforts, they returned devout 
thanks to the Almighty Father, not for the 
tyrannical attempt upon their liberties by an 
arbitrary King and a corrupt Ministry, but for 
His aid in frustrating that attempt. And in 
like manner the American People are now pro- 
foundly thankful to God for having implanted 
in the breasts of the people of Kansas the will 
and the courage to resist the fraudful tyranny 
of the Lecompton Constitution, which the Presi- 
dent attempted to force upon them. We agree 
entirely, therefore, in the opening sentences of 


that the above is the only statement in the 
Message relating to Kansas, which admits of a 
construction consistent with truth; but the fol- 
lowing is equally just: 

“ Left to manage and control its own affairs 
in its own way, without the pressure of external 
influence, the revolutionary Topeka organiza- 
tion, and all resistance to the Territorial Gov- 
© t teblishod hy Congress, have heen 
finally abandoned. As a natural consequence, 
that fine Territory now appears to be tranquil 





happy home.” 

There can be no doubt that, had the people 
of Kansas been “left to manage and control 
its affairs in its own way,” from the beginning, 
“the revolutionary Topeka organization, and | 
all resistance to the Territorial Government | 


had an existence, But the President, his pred- 
ecessor, and the party to which they belong, 
in order to force Slavery upon the people, stim- 
ulated Border Ruttian forays into the Terri- 
tory, drove the people from the polls, and estab- 
lished a usurpation. No official whitewash 
can ever cover up this damning fact, and the 
President may make up his mind to go to his 
grave with the blot upon his reputation. 

The following is a specimen of the Presi- 
dent’s candor : 

“Tt was the resistance to rightful authority, 
and the persevering attempts to establish a rev- 
olutionary Government under the Topeka Con- 
stitution, which caused the people of Kansas to 
commit the grave error of refusing to vote for 
delegates to the Convention to frame a Consti- 
tution, under a law not denied to be fair and 
just in it provisions. 
been the prolific source of all the evils which 
have followed. In their hostility to the Terri- 
torial Government, they disregarded the prin- 


form of Government, that a majority of those 
who vote—not the majority of those who re- 
main at home, from whatever cause—must de- 
cide the result of an election. For this reason, 
seeking to take advantage of their own error, 
they denied the authority of the Convention 
thus elected to frame a Constitution.” 

The President speaks of the “resistance to 
rightful authority,” by which he means the an- 
thority of the so-called Legislature which a 
gang of Missouri Ruffians elected for the peo- 
ple of Kansas—an election in which the people 
of Kansas had no part, and could have none, 


the bogus laws. In order to vote at that elec- 
tion, it was necessary to take an oath to 
support the fugitive slave bill, and the 
“laws” manufactured by the scoundrels who 
usurped their rights at the pretended election 
of March 30, 1855. Among the “laws” to 
which they were required to swear allegiance, 
as a condition of voting, were “acts making it 
a capital offence to assist slaves in escaping 
either into the Territory, or out of it,” and 
“felony, punishable with imprisonment at hard 
labor from two to five years, to conceal or aid 
escaping slaves, to circulate Anti-Slavery pub- 
lications, or to deny the right to hold slaves in 
the Territory.” These last clauses effectually 
disfranchised every conscientious opponent of 
Slavery in the Territory. In addition to these 
insuperable obstacles to the exercise of the 
right of suffrage by the Free-State men, itis to 
be remarked, that any Missourian might cross 
the line and vote by paying one dollar, and re- 
turn home in the afternoon. The President 
attempts to shut his eyes to these well-estab- 
lished events in our history—events which the 
whole people of Kansas have proclaimed, and 
which a legal investigation, instituted by a Com- 
mittee of Congress, has placed upon the public 
records of the country. It is too late, therefore, 
for the President to talk about the “rightful 
authority ” of the Bordef Ruffian “ Legislature ” 
which called the Lecompton Convention. The 
Legislature was a usurpation of the grossest 
and most infamous character, and had no more 
right to call a Convention to frame a Constitu- 
tion for Kansas, than it had to perform a simi- 
lar service for Oregon. 

But if the Territorial Legistature had been 
legally elected and truly reflected public senti- 
ment, it had no warrant from Congress to call 
a Constitutional Convention ; and the Conven- 
tion thus called would have had no right to 





pind the people. It is true that they would 





have been authorized to propose a Constitu- 
tion for the popular ratification; but none to 
call upon Congress to enforce a Constitution 
upon the people without their consent. Neither 
has Congress the right to ac¢ept a Constitution 
thus framed. This is precisely What ‘the Le-— 
compton usurpers attempted, and precisely 
what President Buchanan assisted them in do- 
ing, and staked the fate of his Administration 
upon the issue. 

We give another specimen of Presidential 
cendor. He says: 

“The Convention, notwithstanding, proceed- 
ed to adopt a Constitution unexceptionable in 
its general features, and providing for the sub- 
mission of the Slavery question to a vote of the 
people, which, in my opinion, they were bound 
to do under the heuiel and Nebraska act. 
This was the all-important question which had 
alone convulsed the Territory; and yet the 
opponents of the lawful Government, persisting 
in their first error, refrained from exercising 
their right to vote, and preferred that Slavery 
should continue, rather than surrender their 
revolutionary Topeka organization.” 


Every honest American must feel humiliation 
on reading sophistry in a President’s message. 
The man who can justify the fraudulent scheme 
of compelling the people of Kansas to vote for the 
Lecompton Constitution, must be insensible to 
the distinctions of right and wrong, of truth and 
falsehood. The case was simply this: A “Leg- 
islature ” elected by Missouri ruffians, as above 
stated, called a Convention to frame a Constitu- 
tion for the people of Kansas. They met at 
Lecompton, and amid qcenes of drunkenness, 
violence, and corruption, they adopted an in- 
strument as the Constitution of Kansas, which 
there is reason to believe was concocted in 
Washington, by the Administration. 

It was well known that, if this Constitution 
were submitted to the vote of the people, they 
would vote it down, in a fair election, by some- 
thing like ten to one. The despicable expedi- 
ent was therefore resorted to of seeming to com- 
ply with the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and the de- 
mands of the people, by submitting to the pop- 
ular vote a single clause in relation to Slavery. 
But the cunning conspirators required, as a 
condition precedent, that no vote could be given 
against Slavery, without at the same time being 
retorded in favor of the Constitution. They 
were required to vote “ For the Constitution 


with Slavery,” or“ For the Constitution without | 


Slavery.” So that, in any event, the infamous 


Lecompton conspirators would be successful in 


giving law to the Territory. But this is not all. | 


While the clause establishing Slavery was to be 


which was not submitted, provided, that what- 


ence to the admission or exclusion of Slavery, 
nevertheless, the slaves then in the Territory 
were to remain slaves, they and their posterity, 
forever. These facts cannot be controverted by 
the most unscrupulous champions of Lecomp- 
tonism; and the bare statement of them makes 
apparent the recklessness of the Presiden- 
tial misrepresentation, quoted above. 
‘people of Kansas preferred treating the pre- 
tended election with silent contempt, determined 
never to submit to the usurpation. This deter- 
mination at length extorted from Congress a 
virtual submission of the whole Constitution to 





the Message. We were about to conclude rashly, | 


and prosperous, and is attracting increasing | 
thousands of immigrants, to make it their | 


for the reason that they were disfranchised by | 


established by Congress,” would never have | 


This refusal to vote has | 


ciple absolutely essential to the working of our | 


the popular approval, under the “ English ” bill; 
and accompanied, as the act was, by an infa- 
| mous bribe, as a condition of the ratification, the 


| people rejected the Constitution and the bribe, | 


by ten thousand majority, This is a part of the 
story which the President has omitted to elaha- 
rate, but it is that for which the people of the 
nation are “ thankful to Almighty God.” 

The President proceeds : 


“ A wiser and better spirit seemed to prevail 
netore the frst Monday of January last, when 
an election was held under the Constitution. A 
majority of the people then voted for a Goyernor 
and other State officers, for a member of Con- 
gress, and members of the State Legislature. 
This election was warmly contested by the two 
political parties in Kansas, and a greater vote 
_was polled than at any previous election. A 
_ large majority of the members of the Legislature 
elect belonged to that party which had previ- 
ously refused to yote, The Anti-Slavery party 
were thus placed in the ascendant, and the po- 
litical power of the State was in their own 
hands.” 


It is true that the people thought proper to 
yote, under the Lecompton Constitution, on the 
first of Jannary, 1858, in order to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, They knew that the Ad- 
ministration would leave no resource of fraud, 
tyranny, or treachery, untried, for forcing Slavery 
upon them, and they determined to frustrate the 
iniquitous design. But it is well known that 
they did so under protest, and with the resolu- 


necessary, by @ resort to its own forms. 

But the President omits all reference to an- 
other popular vote in Kansas, We allude to 
that which occurred under the Territorial char- 
ter, in October, 1857. This forgetfulness on the 
part of the President is the more remarkable, 
| from the fact that the October election gave 
| him more trouble, in the removal and appoint- 
| ment of Governors, than all the others. The 
| President forgets the splendid victory gained by 
his friends at Oxford precinct, in Johnson 
county, where two judges of election and one or 
two clerks, with the aid of an old Cincinnati 
Directory, voted 1,624 votes in one day. The 
President is also oblivious of the scarcely less- 
brilliant achievement in McGee county, where 
1,200 or more votes were polled under circum- 
stances equally unfavorable. Considering the 





ill Inck of the Administration latterly, in the 
| 


matter of popular voting, we are surprised that 
no allusion is made to these Kansas victories. 

The President continues : 

“Had Congress admitted Kansas into the 
Union under the Lecompton Constitution, the 
Legislature might, at its very first session, have 
submitted the question to a vote of the people, 
whether they would or would not have a Con- 
vention to amend their Constitution, either on 
the Slavery or any other question, and have 
adopted all necessary means for giving speedy 
effect to the will of the majority. Thus the 
Kansas qnestion would have been immediately 
and finally settled.” 

This statement is made in face of the fact 
that the Lecompton Constitution provides that 
no amendment shall take place prior to 1864, 
nor then, unless called for by two-thirds of the 
Legislature. Had Congress acted upon the Presi- 
dent's advice, entreaty, menaces, and other less 
reputable promptings, and had Kansas been 
admitted into the Union under the Lecompton 
Constitution, he would now be prating about 
the sacredness of written compacts; the first 
duty of every conservative citizen to observe 
them to the letter; and the wickedness of those 
who would abrogate or disregard them. No 
man of common intelligence doubts that such 
would have been the burden of the late message 
in the contingency supposed; and it is equally 
certain that every cowardly conservative, every 
ranting fire-eater, and every hollow-hearted 
servile, in the country, would have joined 
the Presidential chorus. When it was first sug- 
gested that the people of Kansas might disre- 
gard this constitutional inhibition against 
amendments, the hue and cry was promptly 
raised; but when it was ascertained that the 
clause in question was a serious impediment to 
the success of the fraud, the same sticklers for 
rigid adherence to the letter wheeled about, and 
declared that it was a dead letter, and might be 
treated as such. 

It is to be remarked, upon the above para- 
graph of the message, that Congress did not 
take the advice of the President, and admit 





Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, but 


submitted on the condition of adopting the | 
Constitution, another and independent clause, | 


ever might be the vote of the people in refer- | 


The | 


tion to demolish the infamous usurpation, if 


practically submitted the matter to the people 
of the Territory. They have decided the ques- 
tion for themselves, adversly to the President's 
wishes, and by an almost unanimous vote ; and, 
notwithstanding, the President admits, as we 
quoted from him in the commencement of this 
article, that peace and prosperity reign in 
Kansas. 

The President says: 

“Under these circumstances, I submitted to 
Congress the Constitution thus framed, with all 
the officers already elected necessary to put the 
State Government into operation, accompanied 
by a strong recommendation in favor of the ad- 
mission of Kansas asa State. In the course of 
my long public life, I have never preformed any 
official act which, in the retrospect, has afforded 
me more heartfelt satisfaction. Its admission 
could have inflicted no possible injury on any 
human being, whilst it would, within a brief 
period, have restored peace to Kansas and har- 
mony to the Union. In that event, the Slavery 
question would ere this have been finally settled, 
according to the legally-expressed will of a ma- 
jority of the voters, and popular sovereignty 
would thus have been vindicated in a constitu- 
tion manner.” 

The Lecompton Constitution was steeped in 
fraud, violence, bribery, and tyranny, in every 
stage of its progress. The body which framed 
it was a gang of political and social outlaws, 
called together without legal warrant, held to- 
gether by “the cohesive power of the public 
plunder,” and its whole existence, aim, and end, 
was a usurpation of the rights of a free people. 
It was abhorred of the people of Kansas, it 
was twice rejected by ten thousand majority, 
and even now, after the foul monster has been 
dead and buried for months, it would not be 
safe for those who were actively engaged in 
bringing it forward to visit the Territory. Such 
is the measure with which the President identi- 
fies himself now and for all time, by the decla- 
ration that the recommendation of it affords him 
“more satisfaction” than almost any other act 
of his long life. 

Well, tastes are different, and it may be that 
the odors which make Lecompton rank in the 
nostrils of most men, are those which give it 
its peculiar fragrance to the President. Even 
Mr. Hammond, a South Carolina Senator, and 
| therefore not likely to fall out with any scheme 
for the extension of Slavery, and who was 
: compelled by the necessities of his position to 

support Lecompton, now declares that it should 
| have been “kicked out of Congress.” But the 
| faithful heart of the President knows no change, 
and the dead monster, reeking in the putres- 
cence of dissolution, is dear to him as if the 
child of his old age. But we pass on. 

The President has “convictions of duty.” 
| Hear him: 
| “With my deep convictions of duty, I could 
| have pursued no other course. It is true that, 
}as an individual, I had expressed an opinion, 

both before and during the session of the Con- 
' vention, in favor of submitting the remaining 
_ clauses of the Constitution, as well as that con- 

cerning Slavery, to the people. But, acting in 
; an official character, neither myself nor any 
| human authority had the power to rejudge the 
proceedings of the Convention, and declare the 
| Constitution which it had framed to be a nulli- 
| ty. To have done this would have been a vio- 
| lation of the Kansas and Nebraska act, which 
| left the people of the Territory “ perfectly free 
| to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States.” 





If the whole proceeding relative to the forma- 
tion of the Lecompton Constitution had been 
| regular and fair, the President might have al- 


‘leged with truth, that his “convictions of 
| duty” constrained him to present the Constitu- 
tion to Congress, Butunder no circumstances 
was he under an obligation to dnsist upon ils 
adoption. For, let it not be forgotten, that the 
Convention, whether regular or otherwise, wa’ 
not authorized by an “ enabling act” of Con- 
gress, and therefore its action could have no sort 
of validity, wntil accepted by Congress. The 
President not only earnestly recommended the 
adoption of the supposititions bantling, but 
made it a test question of party fidelity. All 
who ventured to differ from him were uncere- 
moniously displaced and read out of the party. 
When, therefore, the President talks of his 
“convictions of duty” in this connection, we 
are prone to understand him as referring to his 
party, rather than his constitutional obliga- 
tions. 

We conclude our excerpts from the message 
with another specimen of Presidential candor 
and uprightness. He says: 

“This excellent provision, which Congress 
has applied to Kansas, ought to be extended, 
and rendered applicable to all Territories which 
may hereafter seek admission into the Union. 

“Whilst Congress possesses the undoubted 
power of admitting a new State into the Union, 
however small may. be the number of its inhab- 
itants, yet this power ought not, in my opinion, 
to be exercised before the population shall 
amount to the ratio required by the act for the 
admission of Kansas, Had this heen previous- 
ly the rule, the country would have escaped all 
the evils and misfortunes to which it has been 
exposed by the Kansas question. 

“Of course, it would be unjust to give this 
rule a retrospective application, and exclude a 
State which, acting upon the past practice of 
the Government, has already formed its Consti- 
tution, elected its Legislature and other officers, 
and is now prepared to enter the Union,” 

The President having laid it down as an 
indefeasible principle of “ Democratic ” policy, 
that all new States asking admission into the 
Union must bring with them the evidence of a 
census return that they contain 93,420 inhabit- 
ants, we felt curious to know how Oregon was 
to be made an exception to the rule. Oregon 
has less than half the required population, but 
she has sent to Washington two faithful “ Dem. 
ocrats” as Senators, and one equally faithful 
as a Representative; and this state of things 
takes her out of the rule. Accordingly, the 
President tells us that “it would be unjust to 
give this rule a retrospective application, and 
exclude a State which, acting upon the prac- 
tice of the Government, has already formed its 
Constitution, elected its Legislature and other 
officers, and is now prepared to enter the 
Union.” 

This is a pitiable apology for an act of gross 
partiality, and exhibits the President of the 
United States in the attitude of an unscrupu- 
‘lous partisan, who is ready to prostitute his 
official character to the basest necessities of a 
desperate and decaying faction. It is well known 
that Kansas has more population than Oregon, 
but the latter is to be admitted into the Union be- 
cause she has elected a Pro-Slavery Representa- 
tive and Senators to Congress, while the former 
is to be excluded because it is well known that 
she would send Free-Soilers and Republicans 
to represent her. There is not an intelligent 
man in America who can doubt that the Presi- 
dent is actuated by this consideration, nor a can- 
did one who will deny it. The fact is too 
palpable for the dullest comprehension to mis- 
understand, all disgraceful and dishonorable as 
it is to the nation and to its Chief Magistrate. 

The reason assigned by the President for-ad- 
mitting Oregon, while he would exclude Kan- 
sas from the Union, will not beara moment’s 
examination. The pretence is, that Oregon, 
“acting upon the practice of the Government, 
has already formed its Constitution, elected its 
Legislature and other officers, and is. now pre- 
pared to enter the Union.” Hence he insists 
that it would be unjust to apply the principle 
incorporated in his English bill to her. The 
President underrates the public intelligence if 
he supposes that such logic will deceive any 
citizen of common information. He would 
have us forget that Oregon proceeded to form 
a Constitution without any authority from Con- 
gress, and that in this respect she stands in 




















the position of Kansas, with this difference 
that the latter has framed two Constitutions, 
while the former has framed but one. So earl i 
1855, the people of Kansas formed a - sac 
tion at Topeka, which was presented to Con- 
gress; and again in January last the Leayen.- 
worth Constitution was formed. It is well 
known that each of these instruments embodies 
the will of a great majority of the people of 
Kansas—the same people who twice rejected 
the Lecompton fraud by ten thousand major- 
ity. The President not only recommended ‘the 
latter to Congress, but denounced every mem. 
ber who_opposed it as an enemy of his Admin. 
istration ; and now, after the lapse of a year, 
and a large augmentation of the population * 
Kansas, he insists that it is too smal] to justify 
her claim to admission into the Union. A 
year ago, her population was large enough to 
admit her with a Pro-Slavery Constitution 
manufactured by fraud, and attempted to be 
forced upon her. This year, the same popula. 
tion, with twenty thousand added, is too small 
for a free State. At the same time, the Presi. 
dent insists that it would be unjust to exclude 
Oregon from the Union with a population scarce- 
ly half equal to that of Kansas! 


We omitted to notice, in its proper place, the 
stress laid by the President on the fact that the 
people of Kansas elected a Free-State majority 
to the Legislature, a Free-State Representative 
to Congress, and a Free-State Governor and 
other State officers, under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. He triumphantly points to this fact 
as furnishing evidence of his impartiality in 
urging the adoption of that Constitution. The 
facts are these: The Free-State party undoubt- 
edly triumphed by a decided majority at the 
election held under the Lecompton Constitution 
but Mr. Buchanan omits to state that John Cal. 
houn, the President of the Convention, who had 
the counting of the votes, made the most des- 
perate efforts to defraud the people of their 
election ; that he withheld certificates of election 
from the Free-State men for six months or 
more, in violation of law and precedent; that 
he withheld them, in a word, until all hope of 
forcing the Lecompton Constitution upon the 
people of Kansas had died away. This man 
Calhoun was, at the time of this gross and crim. 
inal dereliction of duty, Surveyor General of 
Kansas, a mere creature of Mr. Buchanan ; he 
was in Washington much of the time, and there 
can be no rational doubt that he withheld the 
certificates with the approbation of the Presi. 
dent. There cannot be a rational doubt that 
the certificates would have been given to the 
Pro-Slavery men, if the Constitution could have 
been forced through Congress upon those terms, 
So much for the President's boasted fairness 
and impartiality. 

We have now exposed some of the grosser 
misrepresentations of that portion of the mes- 
sage which relates to Kansas. To notice them 
all, it would be necessary to review every line 
and sentence ; for the President has displayed 
remarkable ingenuity in embodying a palpable 
perversion of truth in almost every sentence. 





“ Opposition.”—A few Republican news- 
papers affect the use of the term “ Opposition,” 
as properly designating the Party arrayed 
against the Administration. This is one way 
of shuffling the Republican party out of sight. 
There is a great power in right words. The 
Party which is arrayed against the Administra- 
tion, which has overwhelmed it with defeat, 
which intends to enter the canvass of 1860 for 
the Presidency, is the Hepublican party. A re- 
spectable name, and a potent thing. Let us 
sail under our own colors ! 

pishacpeasnsae 


A DESPAIRING PATRIOT. 


The friends and partisans of President Bu- 
chanan have stated that he bears up under the 
reverses which he sustained in the recent elec- 
tions with the fortitude of a Christian philoso- 
pher ; but his letter to the committee of Pitts- 
burgh gentlemen, who invited him to attend the 
Centennial anniversary of the Surrender of Fort 
Duquesne, reveals a sadly-different frame of 
mind, It is quite evident, from the tone of this 
rueful epistle, that our venerable Chief Magis- 
trate is agonized on account of the two objects 
ever dearest to his heart, viz: the perpetuation 
of civil liberty, and the Union of the States. 
Notwithstanding all he has done for Liberty in 
this country, and particularly in Kansas—not- 
withstanding his cordial support of the Lecomp- 
ton swindle, his endorsement of the fraudulent 
voting of the Oxford precinct, his appointment 
of ruffians and murderers to the most responsi- 
ble offices, all for the sake of peace and the 
Union, he still has his fears that the star of our 
destiny may, in another century, go down in 
blood and despotism. This is a gloomy picture, 
and calculated to move the heart of the venera- 
ble patriot. 

His exhortations to peace and harmony are 
truly touching; and his apprehensions for the 
continuance of the Union are expressed in lan- 
guage which might move any heart but that of 
his disunion friends in the Gulf States. How 
ungrateful must those fellows be to the good 
President, thus to continue agitation for a dis- 
solution of the Union! He gives them all the 
fat offices, hates whom they hate, and loves only 
whom they love, and yet the ingrates keep up 
the ery of disunion ! 

Another source of melancholy foreboding to 
the pure and virtuous chief of the nation is the 
recent innovation of desperate factionists, viz : 
“ the employment of money to carry elections.” 
This practice, he asserts truly, will “ poison the 
fountain of Liberty at its source,” and the end, 
if persisted in, can only be military despotism: 
The utterance of this noble sentiment by the 
Sage of Wheatland was due to his future fame 
and to the honor of the nation. It is evident 
that he intends it as a rebuke to the means 
which secured him the vote of Pennsylvania at 
the late Presidential election. By bribery and 
corruption, he has been torn from the bosom of 
his family and friends, and thrust into the 
White House, against his earnest remonstrances. 
His sad experience in that, to him, bad emi- 
nence, has brought him to see himself as others 
see him; and with the recoil of his vartacus 
instincts he washes his hands of the iniquity. 
The blandishments of flattery, the deceitfulness 
of lies, and the bluster of the “Chivalry,” have 
fooled and frightefed him out of his peace, his 





innocence, and his happiness ; and the virtuous 


sage longs for the repose of his native home, 
amid his native hills. 





Mr. Steadman, the House Printer, is said to 
have written his resignation of that appoint- 
ment. Report says that he sold out his contract 
to Mr. Wendell for $34,000 ; and, if so, his res- 
ignation will place that gentleman ™ @ 
awkward predicament. 





CONGRESS—TUESDAY. 


In the Senate, the Pacific Railroad bill, after 
the morning business, was debated. Messrs. 
Davis, Doolittle, and Shields, spoke in favor of 
the enterprise. Mr. Brown, of Mississipp!y 
expressed a desire to see such a road, but we 
opposed to its construction by the Gevarnmnens. 
He was followed by Mr. Iverson, of Georgia. 

In the House, the discussion of the Saat gg 
impeachment was continued. Mr. Ward o 
New York, Mr. Vallandigham of Ohio, and ve 
Reagan of Texas, favored impeachment, an 
Mr. C. B. Cochrane of New York, and Mr, 


Bryan of Texas, opposed, 
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pay~ We are again reluctantly compelled - 
postpone the insertion of literary notes this 
week, by the pressure of public affairs upon our 
columns. 


IMPORTANT FROM NICARAGUA. 


The President of the United States isa lucky 
man. In his annual message, delivered to Con- 
gress & week ago, he calls bs eas that body to 
authorize him, at his discretion, to interpose 
with the army and navy for the protection of 
the transit routes across the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec, Nicaragua, and Panama. On Satur- 
day last, the Washington, one of the Nicaragua 
transit steamers, which sailed from New York 
on the 7th November, for San Juan del Norte, 
returned after an unsuccessful effort to land her 
passengers. She arrived at that place on the 
1xth, but was informed that her passengers were 
suspected by the Nicaraguan authorities of 
being filibusters in disguise, and that as such 
they could not be permitted to land. The Eng- 
lish steam frigates Leopard and Valorous were 
in the harbor, Sir William Gore Ouseley, the 
British Minister, being on board the latter. Im- 
mediately after the Washington anchored, she 
was boarded by the English officers with side 
arms, Who came to inquire about the paszengers 
and cargo. They desired to see the list of pas- 
sengers, to ascertain if they were Americans, 
and if they brought arms and ammunition. 
They were told that the ship had been boarded 
and examined by an officer of the United States 
ship Savannah, which was also in the harbor, 
together with the Jamestown. The English of- 
ficers replied, that they were instructed (proba- 
bly by Sir Gore Ouseley) to get the information 
direct. They did not insist, however, upon the 
hatches being taken off, and left rather sud- 
denly. 

The movements of the British steamers made 
it quite evident that they would interpose to 
prevent the landing of persons supposed to be 
filibusters, but the act of forbidding the landing 
of the Washington's passengers came from the 
Nicaraguan Government. 

When the officers of the Washington ascer- 
tained that the Government unrelentingly op- 
posed the landing of the passengers, they sailed 
for Aspinwall, and forwarded 230 of the 
passengers to California by the Panama route. 
Those who were unable to pay their way to 
San Francisco by the Panama route were 
brought back to New York on board the 
Washington, where they landed on Saturday 
last. 

The connection which the Nicaragua Trans- 
it Company were believed formerly to have 
had with Walker, was the ground of the violent 
suspicion which was indulged against the 
Washington’s passengers, and caused them to 
be arrested in their career. 

This event has happened in the nick of time 
for our warlike President and his valorous 
Secretary of State; and if John Bull is not 
made to apologize and atone for his presump- 
tion, it will be a pity. 





MR. DOUGLAS, DEGRADED, BUT NOT 
EXCOMMUNICATED. 


He is further understood to have voted against 
Mr. Douglas when they proceeded to vote on 
the nomination.” 


VIRGINIA POLITICS, 


The Slave Democracy of Virginia held a 
State Convention at Petersburg last week, for 
the purpose of nominating a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. After a stormy debate, the vote was 
taken, and John Letcher, at present a member 
of the House of Representatives, was nominated 
by a decisive majority. This is another Hunter 
triumph over Henry A. Wise. The opposition 
of the Wise faction, with the Enquirer as its 
organ, against the nomination of Letcher, 
has been as bitter as it could have been 
against a candidate of opposite politics; but as 
soon as the nomination was announced, the 
Enquirer wheeled about and declared its reso- 
lution to support Mr. Letcher for Governor. 
The opposition of the Enquirer had gone to the 
extent of denouncing Mr. L. as an Abolition- 
ist; and only a few days before the Conven- 
tion met, that journal republished the famous 
Anti-Slavery address of Dr. Ruffner, with 
Letcher’s letter endorsing it. 

It is evident that the Wise faction in Virginia 
have no very strong repugnance to emancipa- 
tion, when we see them ready to supporta man 
for Governor, who, according to their own 
showing, is the deadly foe of Slavery. The 
“monster of hideous mien,” which has been 
hated and denounced immeasurably, is now 
caressed and “ pitied,” and ere long will be 
“embraced.” Sic transit gloria mundi. 

But the truth is, that Governor Wise is deci- 
dedly used up, politically, and there was no- 
where for him to go, he having sinned against 
Americanism beyond the point of forgiveness ; 
and hence he is constrained to fall into the 
ranks of his conqueror, who, by the way, is 
greatly his inferior. Governor Wise has great 
and strong points of character, and his speeches 
and messages show that he sees the great want 
ef Virginia—free labor. He has spoken many 
brave words for reform, but he has an unfortu- 
nate way of falling back upon the extravagant 
ultraisms which are fashionable at the South; 
and thus he spoils the harmony of his character, 
and loses the confidence of the large masses of 
the people, in order to gain or keep that of the 
Slave Oligarchy. 

The Virginia “ Democratic ” Convention did 
the business for Mr. Douglas, as well as for 
their own’ Governor, by a deliberate refusal to 
express gratification at his success. In the first 
instance, a resolution to that effect was 
smuggled through, amid the noise and con- 
fusion, as a sequel to one endorsing the Admin- 
istration; but no sooner was the mistake dis- 
covered than it was corrected. A Mr. Some- 
body, from one of the ‘ unterrified” interior 
counties, moved a reconsideration of the resolu- 
tion, which was carried, and the resolution thrown 
out, with scarcely half a dozen votes in its favor. 


FEDERAL “GUARDIANSHIP” OF SLA- 
VERY 1N THE TERRITORIES. 





The President omitted to recommend the 





tablishment of warehouses, wood and coal yards, 
and workshops. One article of the constitution 
or regulations of the come ey accords to Rus- 
sian ships of war the privilege of entering any 
of the ports belonging to the company, td un- 
dergo repairs, &c. ‘here is the whole story, 
and it is this simple circumstance which it has 
been attempted to transform into a political 
question of the highest importance. We can 
scarcely help smiling upon reading in the Eng- 
lish journals an expression of childish doubts 
on this subjeet. The editors already fancy they 
perceive the Russian fleet leaving Cronstadt for 
the Mediterranean port, thence to menace a 
descent upon England. They have probably 
forgotten the route which the vessels would be 
obliged to take, from the Gulf of Finland to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The periodical press of 
England, which, in the absence of other politi- 
cal items, has doubtless deemed this a good op- 
portunity for a startling fabrication, would have 
acted more honestly in avowing that it is dis- 
tasteful to them to witness the devolopment of 
the commerce and the increase in the maritime 
power of other nations. As for the obstreperous 
clamors on this subject of several Austrian 
journals, it suffices to remark, in order that they 
shall be appreciated at their exact value, that 
the steamships belonging to the Austrian 
Lloyds trade to the ports of the Mediterranean.” 





SPEAKING EVIL OF DIGNITIES. 


When the Dred Scott: decision was made, 
the Black Democracy of all shades pronounced 
the Supreme Court infallible, and its decisions 
upon the controverted questions of politics 
conclusive and irreversible. All who ventured 
to doubt the correctness of its dicta, or to 
protest against the right of the Court to deter- 
mine constitutional questions for the co-ordinate 
departments of the Government, were de- 
nounced as traitorous fanatics. The Court had 
conceded what the Slavery propagandists want- 
ed, viz: “the pound of flesh,” and the Judges 
were all “ Daniels come to judgment.” But it 
seems that the modern Shylocks, no more than 
their ancient namesake, have any wish to be 
fettered by a too-literal construction of the 
“bond.” They not only want the pound of 
flesh, but they wish to cut it out in their own 
way, regardless of the consequences ; and when 
the Corfrt interposes its authority to enforce un- 
palatable conditions, they cry out shame! and 
denounce the Judge as a usurper. 

The Mobile Register is a shining light among 
the fire-eating Dred Scott school of politicians. 
Doubtless its files would furnish many beautiful 
and touching eulogies upon the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, coupled with fierce anathemas 
against wicked Abolitionists who have ventured 
to question their infallibility. Whatever that 
Court has decided favorable to Slavery is held 
to be more sacred than the Constitution or the 
Gospel ; but let it dare to interpose an obstacle 
to the extension of Slavery, and its infallibility 
is gone in an instant, its ermine is torn from it 
with ruthless hand, and trampled under foot. 
The following article shows how much real sin- 
eerity there was in the late Southern ovations to 
the majesty and authority of judicial decisions: 

From the Mobile (Alabama) Register. 
Judges and the Law. 


Some of our cotemporaries appear to disap- 
prove of the remarks we made on Saturday last 





The summary dismissal of Judge Douglas 
from his position as chairman of the Territorial 
Committee by the almost unanimous vote of his 
“Democratic ” friends, is one of the most sig- 
nificant events of the day. It will be seen, by 
the following report of the caucus proceedings, 
that while nine voted against making a change 
in the absence of Mr. Douglas, only one Sena- 
tor voted for him to fill the vacancy. It seems, 
threfore, that the desire to get rid of him on the 
part of his friends was as near unanimity as pos- 
It is also worthy of renfark, that Mr. 
Hunter was among those who thought that the 
rights of the South and the interests of the par 
ty demanded his displacement. This was “ the 
unkindest cut of all;” and at once dashes 
the hopes of those who have desired to bring 
about a coalition between Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Douglas. 

This action on the part of a majority of the 
Senate would seem to be intended as the formal 
degradation of the Illinois Senator from his rank 
inthe “ Democratic” party ; and it would be idle 
for him any longer to hope for the Presidential 
nomination at Charleston. He may as well 
“hang his harp upon the willows,” for the pres 
ent at least. 

It is said that Mr. Davis of Mississippi, and 
Mr. Slidell, led the attack on Mr. Douglas in 
caucus, and that they were aided by Mr. Bright, 
the bogus Senator from Indiana. Doubtless 
the Presidential aspirations of Mr. Douglas’s 
opponents had as much to do with his undoing 
as his soundness on the Slavery question, It 
is searcely to be believed that the fidelity to 
Slavery of a Mississippi slaveholder, who de- 
clares that the institution must be perpetuated, 
can be seriously doubted, even by Jefferson 
Davis. The following account of the Demo- 
cratic caucus proceedings is taken from the Star. 
The Senate on Monday ratified the caucus ar- 
rangement by the vote of all the Democrats, 
except Messrs. Broderick and Stuart. 


“The Chairmanship of the Senate's Commit- 
tee on Territories.—The question of the proprie- 
ty of subs®tuting some gentleman whose senti- 
ments are in better accord with those of the 
mass of the Democratic Senators on the various 
Territories-Slavery questions than are those of 
Mr. Douglas, in the latter’s place as chairman 
of the committee named above, was elaborately 
discussed, we apprehend, yesterday, after the 
Senate’s adjournment, in the Senatorial Demo- 
cratic caucus mentioned in our last issue. 
While there was entire unanimity of opinion 
with reference to the evident propriety of taking 
due care that the organ of the Democratic ma- 
ority, in that now most important committee 

nown to the Senate’s organization and to the 
future of the Democratic party, should be in full 
aceord with the Democratic party with reference 
to the vital questions upon which he must act 
inevitably as such organ, there was nevertheless 
an evident disinclination manifested by three 
or four to making the necessary change in the 
tbsence of Senator Douglas, lest the act might 
be misconstrued. If we are not mistaken, 
moxe than one Senator who ultimately voted to 
select another in Mr. Donglas’s stead expressed 
such a disinclination. However, the motion to 
wake the change prevailed by a vote of about 
‘7 to 9. On voting next to select a chairman, 
Mr. Douglas received but one vote, It is un- 
derstood, further, that even that Senator will 
Sustain the action of the caucus; which we hail 
ts evidence that the Democracy of the Senate 
will under no circumstances temporize upon 
Mr. Douglas’s new squatter sovereignt oe- 
tine. If continued as the chairman ‘of the 

erritories Committee, and acting as the repre- 
‘entative of his own sentiments and those of the 
epublican party, rather than of the Democra- 
‘y, as last winter on other vital Slavery ques- 
Yons, he can do far more harm to the Demo- 
‘atic party than as a simple member of the 
Committee. It was but the duty of the Demo- 
tratic majority of the body to guard, at any 
of newspaper misrepresentation, against 

the results 0: any such contingency; and 
duty has been fairly and firmly discharg- 


sible. 


ee S.—Perceiving a despatch in the Balti- 
nore Sun of this morning, naming Senator 
unter as among those who (in the caucus) 
Sustained the propriety of continuing Senator 
Suglas at the head of the Territories Commit- 
“ we have to say that that inference is wholly 
bag ranted by the position he is well known to 
*etaken in the discussion. Thus, he is un- 
the to have avowed his emphatic belief of 
b hecessity for having the sentiments of the 
“wocratic majority of the Senate on Slavery 
Vestions faithfully represented in those-of the 
man of the Territories Committee; at the 
rs me expressing sinc<)¢ regret that, to ac- 
blish that object, it had become necessary 
wake the change in the absence of Senator 
ii? and also on account of the possible 
Atious political effect of hewspaper misrepre- 
us of the proposed action of the caucus. 





: pats: Ribs 
entnliiehanent ar iarery tex tay Sanetianien, teat | concerning the course of Judge Campbell in 


he lays down the constitutional doctrine stronger | yelation to Slavery aud its extension. They 
than ever. He says: 


| seem to imagine that courts are to be held 
“The Supreme Court of the United States | sacred, no matter whether their proceedings are 
had previously decided, that all American citi- | lawful or unlawful, and that “the divinity which 
zens have an equal right to take into the Terri- | doth hedge about” a judge is not to be broken 
tories whatever is held as property under the in upon by the profane hands of the unlearned 
laws of any of the States, and to hold such multitude. Ifa man is so bold as to resist the 
property there under the guardianship of the | usurpations of power—even though they effect 
Federal Constitution, so long as the Territorial | our nearest and dearest rights—he is ta, be 
condition shall remain.” held a law-breaker and law-despiser if those 
We apprehend that there may be a typo- abuses are committed by a person clothed with 
graphical error in this paragraph ; and that the | judicial functions. Through the tattered gar 
: ; E : ments of a simple citizen, small vices against 
President is made to speak in the pluperfect | 





: the law appear; but the furred robes of au- 
tense, instead of the first future. 


the decision will be made, now that the Presi- 
dent has announced it, but we have no recollec- 
tion that any case yet decided covers the 
ground assumed. It is said that on men-of:- 
war it is never noon until the captain orders 
the bellman to “make it noon;” and it is possi- 
ble that this arrangement has been adopted for 
the manufacture of constitutional law.. The 
President gives the word of command, and the 
Court responds “aye aye, sir,” with the prompt- 
itude of an old salt. 

We may hence look out for a decision from 
the supreme tribunal of the ‘nation, declaring 
the Territories in a condition of wardship to 
the Federal Government. The President, as 
the head of the Government, will become ex 
officio the Territorial Guardian. 





Tue Oxrorp (Kansas) Fraups.—The St. 
Louis Democrat contains a letter from Batt 
Jones, whose name appeared signed to the cer- 
tificate or return of the fraudulent Oxford vote, 
He now declares that he never put his name to 
it, but that the persuasion of friends induced 
him to keep silent, 

Here it is: 

“Sr. Lovis, Mo., Nov, 23, 1858, 
“ To the Editor of the Democrat ; 

“Upon the returns of an election held at the 
Oxford precinct, in Johnson county, Kansay, in 
October, 1857, my name appeared as one of the 
judges. I never put it there, nor consented that 
any one else should do so. The first I knew of 
it was from the Lawrence Herald of Freedom. 
I might have made this statement sooner, and 
probably should, but for the persuasion of friends 
and the excitement which prevailed at the time 
of the transaction, J] did not chogse to expose 
the affair voluntarily at that time, thaugh | 
should not have hesitated to have done so if 1 
had been called on by any tribunal having ju- 
risdiction of the matter. In September last, I 
communicated the above statement in substance 
to the St, Louis Republican, from Westport, 
Missouri. I came here to ascertain whether it 
had been received, but was unable to do so. 
Upon calling on one of the editors of that pa- 
per this morning, he declined to publish any 
statement in the premises, I therefore submit 
this statement to the Democrat, and trust it will 
receive a place in its columns, J do this in 
justice not only to myself, but to the country. 
{ am aware that my conduct is hlamable, but 
would nevertheless haye the case properly un- 
derstood, What the threats and curses of my 
enemies in Kansas failed to obtain in times of 
great excitement, I now voluntarily give. I 
am not disposed to implicate others, and will not 
do so, except it be in self-defence. 

“By publishing the above, you will do me a 
great favor, Respectfully, © Barr Jones.” 

agua 

Rvssta IN THE Mepiverranean,—A Russian 
newspaper, entitled the Invalide Russe, gives 
the following account of the new Russian ac- 
quisition in the Mediterranean. If this account 


be correct, it would seem that the importance 





of the affair has heen much exaggerated, and 
that the whole thing resolves itself into the 
lease by a trading company of a part of the bay, 
for the construction of warehouses, &c. After 
stating that Villafranca has been hired by the 
Russian Steam Nayigation Company, as a de- 
pot for provisions and coals, the Invaljde Russe 
continues ; 


“Villafranca is a mevitime town of Sardinia 
distant about three miles from Nice, and sub. 
ject to the local government of that city. Its 
port is composed of a spacious bay, nearly four 
miles long and gne¢ mile wide. As the porteof 
Nice cannot he enjered hy yessels of deep 
draught, and as access to jt is otherwise difficult, 
ships of war generally anchor in the harbor of 
Villafranea. The town is encircled by embat- 
tled walls, and defended also by a fort, flanked 
by three bastions, constructed upon an eminence. 
Another fortification, called Fort St. Alban, is 
built upon the mount which separates Villa- 
franca from Nice, and is intended as a defence 
to the two towns, The Russian Commercial 
Steam Navigation Company, whose vessels now 
run direct from Odessa to the Mediterranean, 
has rented from the Sardinian Government, for 
a term of twenty-four years, not the port of Vil- 
lafranca, but a part of the bay, near the eastern 





side, and a sufficient space on shore for the es- 


No doubt! thority are to cover the most outrageous of- 


fences against law, justice, and right. We 
must be pardoned if our political morality 


| shrinks from the avowal of such doctrines, and 


we hope our cotemporaries will not deem us 
heretical if we tail to perceive the virtue either 
of their professions or their practices. 

In our simple judgment, there is but one 
supreme authority in the land, and that is the 
will of the people embodied in the form of law. 
The judges created by the people can interpret, 
but cannot override or destroy, the law; and 
when a judge so far forgets his duty as to tram- 
ple under foot the traditional maxims which 
form the basis of our whole jurisprudence, the 
elevation of his office heightens and magnifies 
his crime. The common man sins, and his ex- 
ample does little injury ; but when the priest 
sacrilegiously casts into the dust the offerings 
on the altar, the whole temple is filled with the 
contagion of his crime and impiety. The Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States who 
ignores all the established principles of law and 
evidence in order to carry out “a policy of the 
Union,” is far more deserving of popular censure 
and popular punishment than the simple con- 
vict, whose ignorance may diminish, though it 
cannot justity, his offence. 

The questions touching which Judge Camp- 
hell has shown an intolerant and altogether 
extra-judicial zeal, are thase nearest the heart 
of every true Southern man, He was not con- 
tent with the highest authority known to the 
law for the determination of tacts, In the case 
of Gen, Quitman, the grand jury refused to find 
a bill; and yet the Judge, taking the question 
of guilt or innocence from those to whom it 
properly belonged, required bonds from the 
distinguished Mississippian. Gen. Walker too 
was tried by a jury of the country, who refused 
to find him guilty; and the District Attorney, 
against the suggestions of the Judge, insisted 
on entering a nolle prosequi. By the rules of 
English law, older than Magna Charta itself, 
the court was hound to infer the jnnocence of 
the prisoner until the jury declared him guilty ; 
but with a contemptuous disregard of this 
merciful maxim, Judge Campbell proceeded to 
impose bonds which presumed the offence to 
have been committed. This was of a piece 
with his interruption of Gen, Walker, when, 
exercising his right as prisgner, he defended 
his eqnduet, and jn doing go was forced to anim- 
adyert upon the cqurse of the Goyernment 
towards him, 

We trust we shal] neyer sq far forget our du- 
ties to the public as to fail tq censure in praper 
terms such dangerous doctrines 4s those enun- 
ciated in the decisions of Judge Campbell at 
the last April term of the Cirenit Court of Lou- 
isiana, Even had his acts at that time been 

rompted by proper motives, we should not 

ave failed to characterize them as arbitrary 
and illegal. But when the Judge himself told 
us afterwards that he was controlled in these 
acts by a desire to carry out “a policy of the 
Union,” and so far ae himself as to insult 
the people of these Gulf States, by insinuating 
that the only meqns of preserying ‘they, from 
falling to a level with the Barbary States of 
Africa, was, by enforcing the neutrality laws— 
according to his interpretation of them—our 
indignation at his motives was equal to our 
censure of the principles he enunciated. His 
acts on the hench were an injury to public law 
and public justice ; the letters in whith he gave 
the reagons for those acts were 4n insult to the 
public conscience, and an ouixage on the senti- 
ments of the whole Southern people. 

For ourselves, however, we were disposed to 
forget the last. The history of the judicial 
er a to which we have alluded is too 

lack for any joyrnal jealous of the national 
honor to desite'to keep them hefore the public 
view, But when we read in the telegraph re- 








ports from Washington, that qudge ampbell 
was supposed to haye prompts the President’s 
Proclamation, and when we further saw that a 
special term of the U.S. Circuit Court had 
een ordered here, we were forced to revive the 
memory of eyents we desjred to haye forgotten, 
and to protest against the recyrrence af gcenes 
derogatory to the national ipeulones. 

So far as relates to the roposed emigration 
to Nicaragua, the facts all go to show that no 
offence against the law has been intended or 
committed. If there was any evidence at 
Washington to sustain the charges against 
General Walker, why was he not arrested when 
he stood, as it were,'in the immediate presence 
of the Federal Government?” If he were con- 
scious of any violation of law, why should he 
have trusted himself in the very midst of thé 
Federal authorities ? 





It J udge Campbell suggested the statements 
made in the President’s Proclamation, he should 





have made an affidavit, and Gen. Walker might 
have been arrested, when he was, a few days 
ago, at the Federal capital. Instead of this, 
however, we ascertain that the Grand Jury at 
New Orleaus have inquired into the character 
of the proposed emigration to Nicaragua, and, 
after a searching examination of witnesses, 
have not deemed further action necessary. 
There appear to be some who, with unreason- 
able pertinacity, insist on declaring the illegal- 
ity of acts tending to the extension and increase 
of Slavery. The prejudices of an antiquated 
error may be overlooked, when not constantly 
thrust before us by those holding public posi- 
tions. When, however, judges assume the tone 
of our bitter enemies—when they join in the 
cant which denounces the extension Slavery as 
opposed to the “ religion and civilization of the 
age,” it would be criminal in us to be silent. 
We should deserve condemnation, if we failed 
to place in a proper light before the public such 
acts of treason to the South and her institutions. 
It is unwise to reserve all our wrath for the 
Northern Abolitionists who come in our midst 
for the purpose of openly making war on Sla- 
very, while there may be those among us enjoy- 
ing exalted position whose insidious efforts to 
control our policy may be far more dangerous 
than the attempts of blatant fanaticism. 

If any indulgence is to be granted for doubt- 
ful violations of law, let it be for those who are 
willing to risk all for the defence of us and our 
institutions. Let us not incline to presumptions 
in favor of those—officials or others—who are 
striving to limit our expansion and confine us 
within our present boundaries. Against all 
these last, whatever be their character or posi- 
tion, we are bound to wage an uncompromising 
war. They, and their defenders, are the com- 
jnon enemies of the South, and there is no safety 
for us but in their defeat. 





MR. HALE ON THE PRESIDENT. 


In Senate, December 6, 1858. 


The President’s annual message having been 
read— 

Mr. Bigler offered the following orders : 

“ Ordered, That the message and accompany- 
ing documents be printed. 

“ Ordered, That twenty thousand additional 
copies of the message and accompanying docu- 
uments be printed, for the use of the Senate.” 

Mr. Hace said: If the President, in this mes- 
sage, had confined himself to what I believe to 
be his constitutional prerogative—that is, “from 
time to time to give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient,” let the charac- 
ter of those measures be what it might, I should 
not have felt called upon to say anything on this 
occasion ; but I think the President has abused 
his constitutional prerogative, and gone out of 
the way to interpolate a statement of transac- 
tions that have long since transpired, and that 
have nothing to do with any recommendation 
which he has seen fit to make, and which state- 
ment, in my humble judgment, is not consistent 
with the truth of history. * ; 

‘The President has undertaken, too, to give a 
judicial exposition of what the Supreme Court 
has decided. He says that court has decided 
“that all American citizens have an equal 
right to take into the Territories whatever is 
held as property under the laws of any of the 
States, and to hold such property there, under 
the guardianship of the Federal Constitution, 
so long as the Territorial condition shall re- 
main.” Ido not know but that the Supreme 
Court of the United States may thus decide 
when such a question shall be presented, but it 
is news to me that they have decided it. | have 
seen nothing of that sort. The decision to which 
the President refers is obnoxious to censure 
enough, in my humble judgment; but 1] think 
no member of that court will ever say they have 
made such a decision as the President asserts. 
Let me here say, once for all—tor I had hoped 
we were done with the Dred Scott decision— 
that 1 can tell the President, and whoever sees 


the American people, and to challenge for it the 
respect which is due to a solemnly-adjudicated 
decision of that high tribunal, that whenever 
they do it, instead of commanding or eliciting 
respect for the decision, they will only lessen 
the hold which the tribunal making it has upon 
the public confidence and the respect of the 
community. 
There is another matter. 
Says: 

“Tt was the resistance to rightful authority, 
and the perserving attempts to establish a rev- 
olutionary Government under the Topeka Con- 
stitution, which caused the people of Kansas to 
commit the grave error of refusing to vote for 
delegates to the Convention to frame a Consti- 
tution, under a law not denied to be fair and 
just in its provisions. This refusal to vote has 
been the prolific source of all the evils which 
have followed.” 

Now, sir, does not the President of the Uni- 
ted States know that the refusal to vote, on the 
part of these people, was not what he says it 
was; but it was because they had no opportu- 
nity if they did vote to have their votes fairly 
counted? Does the President undertake to 
say that the refusal of these men to vote was a 
resistance to rightful authority? Does he not 
know that whenever there was anything ap- 


> + 


The President 
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that Territory to vote, they did so? Why, they 
improved the first opportunity; and the result 
of the first attempt of that people, when it could 
be fairly exercised, was a rebuke of him and 
all his measures, 

The President again, in his message, under- 
takes to reiterate what, I venture to say, if he 
does not know is not true, everybody else does, 
and that is, that the great question of the right 
to introduce Slavery into the Territory was, as 
he says, fairly submitted to that people; and 
because those men refused to vote when it was 
thus fairly submitted to them, they were guilty 
of the crime of treason, or of opposition to the 
Government—treason, I think it has been 
called on many occasions ! 

Now, sir, it is too late in the day to make 
any such assertion, because the facts are too 
palpable for anybody to contend hefore this 
country that the people af Kansas ever had, 
under ‘the submission of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, the right to vote for or against Slavery. 
Everybody knows it. Upon the very face of 
the Constitution, when the form of a submis- 
sion was gone through with, it was so palpable 
that it could not be contended. No man could 
have gone and yoted for or against that Consti- 
tutjon, in the manner in which it was submit- 
ted, without voting for the introduction and the 
perpetuity of Slayery; and the President, if he 
does not, ought to know that fact. 

Sir, a great many of ys are constantly and 
continyally reproached with an attempt to agi- 
tate and to introduce these agitating questions 
into the discussions of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. We are represented as_men 
who are continually standing in the way of 
peace, and we are denounced continually as 
agitators. Sir, what have we seen here at this 
very session, at this very first meeting of Con- 
gress to-day? The very first thing that was 
asked to be taken up out of its ordinary course 
was a question relating to this yery subject of 
Slavery. It was no} asked by an Anieslaver 
man; if was not asked'by ole of those whom 
the President would denounce as enemies to 
the Constitution; but it was asked that Con- 
gress, at the very commencement of this ses- 
sion, should take up a bill which presents the 
Siavery question in the most offense form 
that it has ever been presented to the American 
Senate or to the American Congress. y 

We haye heen asked; and we have agreed to 
do it to-day, by # vote, to pass by all the other 
claims, public and private—the French spolia- 
tion claims, which have been waiting for jus- 
tice at your doors, held by your own citizens 
for more than half a century, are postponed, 
that you may take up out of its order a bill 
which proposes to pay men for slayes, as they 
are called, whom the Supreme Court of your 
own country have decided were not slaves, but 
were held against law and against right by the 
hand of force. They were liberated by the ac- 
tion of the Executiye under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the Pnited States ; and yeta 
bill to pay persons for ig ly. gud violently 
holding thes wen is the anly one thatis deem- 
ed worthy of the action of the American Con- 
gress at its first sitting, so far as to take it up 
out of its order. There is nothing of agitation, 
I suppose, in all this. 

As I heard the President’s message read, I 
thought some light flashed upon my mind in 
regard to that motion; for the President, after 
going on to recommend the aequisition of Cuba 
for the yery pions purpose of abolishing the 
slave trade—that is all he wants it for—comes 
to the Amistad case, and says, if we pass that 
bill, he thinks it will have a favorable influence 
on our negotiations with Spain ; that is, we can 





put them in good temper by paying them for 


fit to bring that decision before the Congress of 


proaching a fair opportunity for the — of 
\ } 





the illegal seizure and holding of men that our 
courts have decided were illegally held. If we 
put our hands into the Federal ‘Treasury, and 
violate our conscience b paying these men for 
illegaily and unlawfully holding those Africans, 
it will put the Spanish Government in such 
£ humor that they will be more likely to 
listen favorably to our proposition for sitchen: 
ing Cuba. Iam opposed to the Amistad bill 
from beginning to end, all the way through, 
and the more opposed to it when the President 
tells us what he wants it passed for. 

Sit, if the President wants peace, and if those 
with whom he labors want peace, why does he 
not begin himself; and why does he, in this 
manner, at the very outset of this session of 
Congress, throw this question before us, and 
challenge us either to speak out or to be silent 
and submit to the imputatiops which he would 
make, and the misstatements of fact with which, 
in my humble judgment, the message abounds 
upon this matter? If he wants peace, why does 
he do that, and then put us in the alternative 
of either by silence admitting that they are true, 
or else protesting that they are not true, and 
thereby subjecting ourselves to the charge of 
being agitators ? 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
Second Session. 


Thursday, December 9, 1858. 
SENATE 

Mr. Iverson gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to abolish the 
franking privilege for members of Congress, 
and to substitute therefor a commutation in 
money for postage and stationary. 

Assistant Doorkeeper—On motion by Mr. 
Clay, the Senate proceeded to the election of 
an Assistant Doorkeeper, iu the place of Isaac 
Holland, deceased ; when Charles S. Jones re- 
ceived 21 votes, Lewis Clephane 12, Mr. Bassett 
3,and Mr. Nelson 1. Mr. Jones, having re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes cast, was de- 
clared duly elected. 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 7 

The Speaker announced the appointment of 
the standing committees, and the Vist was read 
by the Clerk. The changes from last session 
are principally to fill vacancies, and there are a 
few transfers of members. 

Mr. Morris, of Illiuois, gave notice of his in- 
tention to introduce three important bills, to 
wit: 1. To authorize the a. of the several 
Territories to elect their own Governor and 
other officers. 2. To admit sugar and salt into 
the ports of the United States duty free. 3. 
To amend the naturalization laws of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The report of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary in reference to the.official conduct of Judge 
John C. Watrous, of Texas, was taken up as 
the business first in order, after an ineffectual 
effort to postpone its consideration for a week. 
Mr. Chapman, of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the committee, opened the case, and stated the 
grounds upon which he thought Judge Watrous 
ought to be imPeached. Mr. Tappan, of New 
Hampshire, also a mémber of the committee, 
replied, and explained the facts upon which the 
complaint against the Judge was based. He 
thought him innocent of the charges preferred, 
and believed he would pass the severest ordeal 
unscathed. 


Friday, December 10, 1858. 
SENATE. 

A communication was received from the 
Secretary of the Interior, in reply to a call 
made at the last session for information respect-. 
ing all moneys appropriated to the District of 
Columbia. On motion of Mr. Allen, it was 
resolved that the Senate proceed on Monday 
next to ballot for the standing committees. Af: 
ter the introduction of several bills by Mr. Rice, 
among which the most important was one au- 
thorizing the establishment of a Northern 
Pacific mail route, the Senate adjourned till 
Monday next. 








HOUSE. 

The principal subject of discussion was the 
report of the Judiciary Committee in regard to 
the impeachment of Judge Watrous, of Texas. 
Mr. Billinghurst of Wisconsin and Mr. Reagan 
of Texas favored the impeachment, and Mr. 
Ready of Tennessee, a member of the committee, 
opposed it. The House adjourned without com- 
ing to a decision. 


Saturday, December 11, 1858. 
The Senate was not in session. 
The House of Representatives was further 
engaged in the consideration of the case of 
Judge Watrous, of Texas. Messrs. Reagan, 





| but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
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Volume XIII. ‘January, 1859. 


The National Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion of 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenceu 
for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 
pression to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 
House of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher ; while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in which an excited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence, 


tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Principles it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Represer tatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, [ am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent of the Repullices 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 


timents, naturally engross a large portion of 


Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 








| element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the drat paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formatien of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at ay time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
ence which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, wlio, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the construction of a piatform, from 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea— 
that very element which gave birth and gives 


be dispensed with at such a period ? 
Able contributors have been secured to our 
columns; and with pleasure we announce that 


ablest writers in the country on the Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “ Herman” and 
“ Jasper,’’ will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 


vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era | 


we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danrex | 
R. Gooptor, of North Carolina, one of the | 


| The Era presents weekly a Summary o! 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress. 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 


G. BAILEY. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 
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copy of the treaty with Siam. The Chair also 


presented reports from the Superintendent of 


Public Printing and the Clerk of the House, 
which were appropriately referred. 

Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, offered a resolution, 
instructing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to bring in a bill appropriating a sum of money 
for taking the next census, and the establish- 
ment of a ratio apportioning members of Con- 
gress among the States. Under the rule, it lies 
over till next Monday. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, gave notice that 
he would on to-morrow make a proposition to 
close the debate on the Watrous case at two 
o'clock, and would himself make the concluding 
speech on the subject. 

The House then, at a quarter past four o'clock, 
adjourned. 





Later FROM Evrore.—New York, Dec. 12.— 
The steamer Persia, from Liverpool, with date: 
to the 27th ult., arrived here this evening. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
states that dispatches from Sir William Gore 
Ouseley at Nicaragua report a perfect under- 
standing between England and France to sup- 
a the independence of Nicaragua. A small 

English squadron is to be stationed for the pres- 
ent at Panama. 


Napier from Washington is one in the regular 
course of diplomatic promotion, and arises from 
no dissatisfaction on the part of the Govern- 
ment with his conduct or opinions in the United 
States. So far from censuring him, his Gov- 
ernment considers that his zeal and abilities 
entitle him to their best consideration. Mr. 
Lyons will succeed him, while Lord Napier 
goes to Berlin. 

Several large commercial houses at Havre 
have petitioned the European Governments to 
interfere in the affairs of Mexico. 

Five miles of the shore end of the Atlantic ca- 
ble have been successfully laid and spliced to 
the deep-sea portion of the line. 

There are an immense number of reform 





Stuart, Clark, Stanton, Davis, and Ritchie, 

spoke on the question. | 

. . . | 

We have made brief work of the doings of | 

Congress, thus far, the proceedings having 
been of no general or prominent interest. 


Monday, December 13, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Messrs. Sebastian and Benjamin appeared 
in their seats. 

The list of committees were adopted by a | 
strict party vote of 30 to 21. The changes 
trom last session are as follows: 

Finance—Mr. Hammond vice Mr. Biggs. | 
Commeree—Mr. Chandler vice Mr. Benjamin. | 
Military Affairs—Mr. Chesnut vice Mr. Iverson, | 
Naval Aftairs—Mr. Hammand instead of Mr. | 
Evans. Judiciary—Mr, Clingman instead of | 
Mr. Toombs, Post QOttices and Past Roads— | 
Messrs, Rice and Ward vice Messrs, Fitch and 
Thompson, Public Lands—Mr, Chusnut vice | 
Mr, Broderick. Private Land Claims—Messrs. 
Polk and Shields vice Messrs. Biggs and Ken- 
nedy. Indian Affairs—Mr. Rice instead of Mr. 
Reid, Revolutionary Pensions—Mr. Shields, | 
chairman, and Mr. Chandler instead of Mr. 
Wilson. Claims—Mr. Ward instead of Mr. ; 
Polk. District of Columbia—Vessrs. Yulee | 
and Wilson vice Bigler and Chandler. Pat- | 
ents—MVessrs. Thomson of N. J. and Toombs | 
instead of Evans and Yulee. Public Build- | 
ings—Mr. Kennedy instead of Mr. Bayard. | 
Territories—Mr. Green, chairman, yice Mr. 
Douglas, Contingent Expenses—Yr. Wright, 
chaipyman; Mr, Johnson of Tenn, vice Mr. 
Eyans, Printing—Mr. Fitch, chairman; Mr. | 
Clingman instead of Mr. Fitzpatrick. Libra- | 
ry—Mr. Fessenden vice Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Clingman asked to be excused from 
serving on the Committee on Printing—which | 
was granted, and the Chair authorized to male | 
the appointment. 

The Chair presented 4 report of the Secretary | 
of the Interior, showing the amount paid for | 
pensions in each of the States and Territaries, 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, enclosing 4 copy of the | 
treaty with Siam. | 

Mr, Clingman introduced resolutions calling 
on the President for the correspondence under 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. He made a few re- | 
marks in favor of abrogating that treaty, and 
said our interests would never be protected 
until that treaty was annulled. He alluded to 
the recent searching of our vessels going to 
Central America by British cruisers, which he 
pronounced a great outrage. 

Mr. Gwin moved to take yp the Bacitic rail- 
road bill. ; 

Tha ill was then taken up, 30 to 18, and 
Mr, Gwin entered into an elaborate argument 
in its favor. 

Mr. Gwin went into great statistical details 
to sustain these propositions, and concluded by 
urging on Congress the adoption of this bill, as 
demanded by every consideration of patrigtism 
and duty. : 4 
On moon of Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, the 
further consideration of the subject was post- 
poned until to-morrow, and, after a short Execu- 
tive session, the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 








rous impeachment case was take up. 


New York, Taylor of Louisiana, and Adrain of 
New Jersey, in favor of the impeachment ; and 
by Mr. Maynard of Tennessee, on the opposite 
side. i 

In the course of the diggyasion, Mr. Clay, of 
Kentucky, interposed, with the offer of a reso- 
lution cajlling ob the President, if not incom- 
patible with the public interests, to communi- 
cate any information he may now have, or may 
shortly obtain, in regard to visitation reported 
to be made by British officers of American ves- 
sels in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. 
Clay said he had been instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to offer the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Morgan, of New Yark, abjected to its re- 
ception, : 

Mr. Clay asked for a suspension of the rules ; 
which was carried by a large majority. 

The resolution then, under the operation of 
the — question, was adopted, with but 


few dissenting ‘voices. 





there has been many inquiries as to the final 
fortune of these fugitives—anq you will un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Editay, be the bearer of earnest- 
| ly-desired intelligence to hundreds of your read- 
The House met at the usual hour. The Wat- | ers, when you tell them that all of the ten 

; last Sunday morning planted their weary feet 
Speeches were made by Messrs. Cochrane of | upon the tree soil of Canada—a land where 


skin. 
to these hynted fugitives. 


meetings in pragoes in England. It is under- 
stood that the Ministers are unable to agree on 
any satisfactory scheme. 

The London Times applauds President Bu- 
chanan’s anti-filibuster proclamation, and the 
editorial of the Washington Union on the sub- 
ject. It also rejoices that Mr. Buchanan has 
discarded his Ostend views. 

It is considered certain that the Great East- 
ern will make her first trip to Portland in mid- 
summer. 

The British Board of Trade returns show 4 
decrease in the exports of October, ag compared 
with last year, of £717,000 sterling. 

It is stated that one of the young Princes will 
visit Canada. 

Advices from Paris report that the Anglo- 
French fleet will leave on the 19th af Decem- 
her, tor the Gulf of Mexico, The French fleet 
have on board a battery af artillery, in order ta 
oppose the filibusters of America. 

Senor Ros D’Olano has been appointed Cap- 
tain General of Cuba. Gen. Concha remains, 
however, at Havana till the Mexican dispute 
shall have been settled. 

The Prussian elections have resulted largely 
in favor of the new Ministry. ; 

Austria is said to have protested against the 
vehement policy of the Sardinian Cabinet, 

Commercial.—The sales of gotton at Liver- 
pool for the week fated up 44,000 bales, in- 
cluding 599 oy speculation and 2,500 for ex- 
port, Middling qualities had declined on the 
week 1-14, and inferior qualities had declined }d. 
Consals, 98. 

Richardson, Spence, & Co.’s Circular reports 
flour very dull, but prices unchanged. Wheat 
dull, but steady. Cora with declining tendency, 
and quotations nominal, Reef active. Pork 
and bacon dull, 





Sovnp Doctrixe.—There was a very fine 
Anti-Lecompton demonstration at Indianapolis 
a few days since, in which beth Democrats and 
Republicans participated, Among the speakers 
was Hon, Johu G,. Davis, re-elected ta Congress 
as an Anti-Lecompton Democrat, who made a 
noble speech, in which he declared that “ No 
man who approved the doctrine that the Consti- 
tution carried Slavery into the Territories, 
could carry a single township in any free 
State—Detroit Tribune. 





The Painesville Telegraph contains the follaw- 
lowing announcement: 


Tex More “ Tarxas ” Cancer Into Men.— 
Some three or four weeks since, the press gave 
account of the escape of ten slaves from Virgin- 
ia, in one company ; their pursuit by a larger 
number of slaveholders ; how they were over- 
taken, and a fierce battle, in one of the south- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania, the fugitives glo- 
riously triumphant==ane of the noble fellows 
heroically thyawing himself before his old mas- 
ter, just at the moment a comrade was to deal 
the blow of death—with other intensely inter- 
esting particulars, all showing how well the 
brave fellows were “ fitted for Freedom.” Since 


men’s rights are not graded by the hue of their 
That Sabbath was indeed a day of rest 
Joun R, FRENCH, 
Painesville, Dec. 1, 1858, 





A Secenn “Jack Suepparp.”—John Hin- 
son, colored, who escaped from the jail of Ches- 
ter county, Pa., last May, was recaptured and 
taken to his old quarters on Friday night. 
Since his escape from there, he has been jn jai 
in Lehigh county, where he hygke out, and a 
reward of $50 wag offered for him. On Satur- 
day night a week, he broke out of the Lancas- 
ter jail, making the sixth time he has broken 
jail in about eighteen months—twice in Chester 
county, twice in Reading, once in Lehigh, and 
once in Lancaster, 





The Cleveland papers are very indignant at 
the acquittal of Hiram Cole, for the murder of 
his wife.. The names of the iwy are age gee 

the shafts of wit 


The London Globe says that the removal of 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


First Payment ror Mount Vernon.—On 
the 2d instant, Miss Ann Pamelia Cunningham, 
the regent of the “Mount Vernon Ladies’ As- 
sociation,” caused to be paid to John A. Wash- 
ington the sum of fifty-seven thousand dollars, 
with interest thereon, the said sum being the 
amount due on the first instalment. The pay- 
ment was made through George W. Riggs, Esq,., 
of Washington, the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 


SaLe or Siaves.—Fifty slaves, owned by the 
late Capt. John Brookes, of Prince George’s 
county, Md., were sold at auction this week, at 
very high prices, several bringing $1,350 to 
$1,520 each. 


Tue Case or THE SLaver Ecno.— Columbia, 
S. C., Dec. 9.—The Judges of the United 
States Court declare that the law of 1820 is 
constitutional. The Echo prisoners have been 
remanded to jail, to wait the action of the Grand 
Jury at the next term of the court, on the 
charge of piracy. 


Sinkine or A Western Steamer.— Memphis, 
Tenn., Dec. 8.—The steamer E. Howard, from 
New Orleans for Nashville, was sunk on Satur- 
day, near Gaines’s landing. She had on board 
a cargo of sugar and coffee, and the total loss is 
estimated at $100,000. No lives lost. 


Frrect or Steam Fire Enctnes.—The St. 
Louis Insurance Company has announced that 
its fire rates will be reduced 25 per cent, This 
is a large reduction; and is put upon the ground 
that the introduction of steam fire engines has 
diminished the risk. 


Suprressinc Lorrertes.—Without a dissent- 
ing voice, the House of Representatives of Geor- 
gia has passed a bill repealing all laws which 
authorized lotteries in that State, and prescri- 
bing certain penalties for all schemes and sale of 
tickets after the first of June, 1860. 


Cixciynatt Hoc Trape.— The Cincinnati 
Price Current, after giving the receipts of 
the present season at 164,161 head, against 
95,081 for the same period last year, says : 

“With regard to the advices we have from 
the other packing places, we would say, briefly : 
at all the packing places—we have heard from 
but six—the packing is 10 to 25 per cent. aher2, 
of this time last year, as regands numbey, and 
the estimate for the season ranges from 25 to 
50 per cent, over last year. The weight of hogs 
rung below that of last year at most points, $0 
r, but it is thought the hogs brought to mar- 
ket in December will Weigh better,” 


Hogs St.aventercp at Lovisvitie.—Louis- 
ville, Pec, 3—The number of hogs killed here 
during the season up to last night is 165,000 
head, Number in the pens, 29,500 head. Sales 
at $6.50, 

The recent execution of a woman in Penn- 
sylvania has called up the old question, “should 
women be hanged for murder?” We used to 
be on the negative side of the debate, but, now, 
as women insist on equal rights with the men, 
we think both sexes should hang together.— 
Prentice. 

Revvern or Lievt. Wuite.—New Orleans, 
Dec, 13,—The barque Negan has arrived here, 
having as passenger Lieut. White, of the reve- 
nue cutter McClelland, who recently took a com- 
ad sail in the schooner Susan from Mo- 
pile. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Careful'y prepared to Tuesday, Decewber 14, 1858. 


Flour, Howard Street - $5.00 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - 5.50 0.00 
Rye Flour” - . : 4.00 0.00 
Corn Meal - - : 3.75 4.25 
Wheat, white - - - - ‘hl 1.35 
Wheat, red —s- - - - 122 1.25 
Corn, white - - : : 63 66 
Corn, Yellow - ee ee 68 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - 83 85 
Rye, Virginia - - - : 70 72 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 42 45 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - 45 4T 


Clover Seed - : . - §.50 6.75 


Timothy Seed - - - 2.00 2.12 
Hay, Timothy - - - - 00.00 00.00 
Hops : - - . - 0 00 
Potatoes, Mercer - - - 0.00 0.00 
Bacon, Shoulders — - . : 7 9} 
Bacon, Sides - - : - 74 95 
Bacon, Hams - - - - 103 13 
Pork, Mess” - - - 17.00 17.25 
Pork, Prime - - - - 15.00 00.00 
Beet, Mess - : - - 00.00 00.00 
Lard, in barrels - 103 13 
Lard, in kegs - . - 124 Ov 
Wool, Unwashed - - - 00 00 
Wool, Washed - : : - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino : - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - . 00 00 
Butter, Roll - - - - 00 00 
Cheese - - - : - 00 00 
Coffee, Rio - - : - 11} 114 
Coffee, Java - : : - 144 16. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to ‘Tuesday, Decembyey 14, (859. 
Flour, State brands - - - $4.25 @ 4.45 





Flour, State brands, extra - 4,90 5.10 
Flour, Western - . 4.95 5.15 
Flour, Southern . . 4.75 5.40 
Rye Flour : . 3.40 4.20 
Corn Meal =. - 3.60 4.15 
W heat. white - - - 0.00 0.00 
Wheat, red - : - - 0.00 9.00 
Corn, white = - - - - 75 85 
Corn, yellow - : - - 76 86 
Rye - - - - - 8% 00 
Vats - : - . . 48 50 
Clover Seed 0.00 0.00 
Timothy Seed - : - - 0.00 0.00 
Hay - - - - . 55 GO 
Hops - . - - - 10 14 
Bacon, Shoulders - - - 0 i) 
Bacon, Sides - - : - 10 00 
Bacon, Hams - - . - 0° 0 
Pork, Mess - 17.65 18.00 
Pork, Prime - 14.00 00.00 
Beef - - - - 7.50 9.06 
Lard, in barrels —- - . 11 lig 
Lard, in kegs - - - - 00 00 
Buiter, Western - - - 12 18 
Butter, State - - - - 14 25 





THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER ! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER ! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER ! 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER! 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1859. 








When two hundyed miles out from Mobile, 
and bound te Greytown, the Susan fell in with 
the barque Oregon, and Lieut. White was put 
on board of the latter. When Mr. White found 
the Susan under weigh iz Mobile harbor, he 
ordered the crew to drop anchor, but the men 
were all deaf to his orders. 





The Legislature of South Carolina have 
elected Col. William H. Gist Governor of that 
State for the succeeding term of two years. The 
final ballot stood: Gist 81, James H. Irby 78. 
Col. M. E. Carn has been elected Lieutenant 
Governor. 





Davis's Pain Killer gives immediate relief in 
cases of asthma and phthisic, by taking a tea- 
spoonful in molasses, and bathing the throat 
and stomach faithfully with the medicine clear. 
Let the flannel lie on the throat until relief is 
found. 





DEATHS. 


Died in this city, on the 7th instaut, of pneu- 
monia, CHARLES Capner CourMay, in the 23d 
year of his age. 

Died in this city, on Wednesday afternoon, 
at five o’clock, after a brief illness, Mrs. Exviza 
J. Wueat, consort of J. H. Wheat, Esq., in the 
48th year of her age. 





READ THIS! 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN., Oct. 16, 1556. 
Sms: Gratitude to you, and duty to suffering humanity, 
require that! should make known the benefit 1 have de- 
tived from the use of your truly valuable Pain Killer: 
and if by seeing this, any sufferer will be induced, as } 
was, to give it a trial and be healed, I shall be compensated 
a thousand fold. 
In June, 1855, after a protracted illness of several 
months, | was severely attacked with drowsiness, verti- 
go, dimness of sight, and loss of appeiite, accompanied 
by fever, difficulty of breathing, ete. My physician pro- 
nounced my case pneumonia, bordering on the first stage 
of consumption; and afjer exhausting his skill, declared 
posi ively that I had the consumption, that he could do 
nothing for me, and that I mustdie. However, he advised 
metouse * * * as the best thing! could do, which} 
did, with no effect. I then made use of * * * which 
proved inefficjent, 
By this time my symptoms were pain in the head. 
morning, evening, and during the night, darting pains 
through the chest, burning in the palms of the hands 
quick pulse, night sweats, difficulty of breathing, etc.. 
when fortunately i got hold of the “ People’s Pampulet,’ 
in which 1 saw the cases ef Messrs. Blinn, Cone, anc 
others, whick induced we to try Perry Davis’s Vegetable 
Pain Killer, and, strange as it may appear, I derived more 
benefit from the use of one twenty-five cent bottle than I 
ha‘ done from all other medicines. 1} have used four bot- 
tles of the Pain Killer, and am heariy, and enjoy bette: 
health than I have heretofore done fo: a numher of years 
GUSTAVUS A. CELOY. 


Messrs. Perry Davis & Son. 














The Chair presented 9 communication from 
the President of the Wnttea States, enclosing a 


and completely riddled with 
and sarcasm, — 


will be a good one for subscriptions to date fi L 
hit number the “MOUNT YERNON PAPERS” by the 
dHON. EDWARD EVEKE?PT, will be commenced. Mr. , 


HE p oprietor of the NEW YORK LEDGER is grat- 

ified at having. it in his power to announce in pis 
Prospectus for the new year—1*59—that al! the old pop- 
ular and eminent writers of the Ledger statt have bee» 
retained, and new ones added. Among the latier we are 
pleased to mention the name of the Hon EDWARD 
&HVERETT, who is to furnish a series o: articles, to be 
continued during the entire year, under the tide of “ THE 
MOUNT VERNON PAPERS” For these articies alone 
we have already paid Mr. Kvereti (for the benefit of the 
Ladies’ Moun Vernon Association) the sum of TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

As an indication of the popularity of the Ledg-r, we 
need only state the simple foc’, that us citculation is 
larger than that of any other TEN luerary papers in the 
country. Its great success is owing to the faets thats 
proprietor secures the best writers in the country, and 
spares no expense in getting up the Best Family Paper— 
a paper of high moral tone. fhe exalted reputation of 
its contributors, the practical aud invariably pure ang 
healthy character of all its articles, the oare which bs 
taken that not even one offensive word shall appear in iss 
co!umns, and the superiority of its tales and sketches, 
have gained for the New York Ledger @ position Wat no 
literary paper has ever before reached. e feel and a!- 
ways have felt, since ihe Ledger attained its immeuse cir 
culation, that a heavy responsibility resis upon us, and 
have endeavored to discharge that responsibility conser 
entious ly, feeling confident that ultimately we should re- 
ceive the thanks of thou-ands and tens of Ujousancs of 
families. 

As to the fu'ure, we are at a loss what to say. We 
prefer 10 perform rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore cone is kuown 10 our seaders; they know 
what the Ledger has veen, and is now, and must there- 
from judge wiatit will be hereafter. We can only say 
that among the regular contibutors to the Ledyer are: 
GEORGE D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JUHN G SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNFY, 
SYLVANUS CUBB. Jun., MRS. SOUTH WORTH, 
EMERSON BENNETD?, ALICE CARY 

r.8. ARTHUR, EMMA A, BROWNE, 
Wm. KOSS WALLACE, 
CARLOS b. STUART, 
COL. W. B. DUNLAY, 
And many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in 
volleges, and others, who write for the Ledger anon- 
ymously ; and that our complete arrangements are such 
that the current experses of the Ledger are now, and will 
constant! y be, at the rate of over three hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. 

Facts like these carry with them more weight than any 
‘omments that could be made, and comments will there- 
fore be d spensed with. As we have already intimated, 
we shall leave promising to those who prefer to expend 
heir force in that way, and content ourselves with doing 
what we can to inake the Ledger the most interesting and 
instructive Family Paper in the world, 

The New York Ledger is published every Saturday, and 
sold at all the news offces in every city and town 
throughout the eountry, and is mailed to subscribers at 
iwo dollars per annum} two copies are sent for three 
| llars. Any person obtaining eight subscribers at $1.50 
each, (which 18 our lowest club rates,) and sending us 
$12, will be entitled to one copy free. ‘Terms invariably 
in advance. P 

iD7~ the postage on the Ledger tawny partof the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly m advance, at the offiee 
where it is received, is ouly twenty-six cents @ year. 
Sanada subscribers must each send us twenty-six cents 
n addition to the subscription price of the Ledger, to pay 
he American postage. 4 y 

{7 Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
he name of the place, county, and State, in which they 


‘eside, in a plain hand, so as to avord mistakes. 


{J> No subscriptions are wanted from cities, large 


villages, or other places where news offices are perma~ 
rently established. 


All communications must be addressed, postage 


ROBERT BONNER, 
Proprie or of the New York Ledger, 
No. 44 Ann street, New York. 


N B. The number of the Ledger dated January 1, 1859, 
as in 


paid, to 





J 


seller, Seventh strect, : at 


For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- | cveret’s articles will be copyrighted, so as to a 


ublication ia any other paper. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


We have already published the resolutions 
adopted by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at its late annual meeting in Worcester, 
Mass. We now lay before our readers some 
portions of the Anuual Report. The Associa- 
tion is a Union Society, not confined to any 
one denomination, but is understood to be evan- 
gelical and Anti-Slavery in its principles. It 
is both a Home and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty, and has missionaries in Western Africa, 
Siam, Egypt, the Sandwich Islands, Island 
of Jamaica, in Canada, and among the 
Ojibwa Indians, in the Territories of the United 
States, the Western States, and in Kentucky 
and North Carolina. 

The Report begins as follows : 

“ CHRISTIANITY is a missionary enterprise. 
The adorable Redeemer was a missionary. His 
apostles trod in his footsteps. The early Chris- 
tians, dispersed abroad by the providence of 
God, carried with them the good news of salva- 
tiou. They believed that the injunctions of 
their ascended Lord were as obligatory upon 
them as they were upon ‘the eleven.’ They in- 
scribed upon their banner the memorable in- 
structions: ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and lo! Iam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. * * * Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.’ 

“This command is imperative upon every 
one that has named the name of Christ. They 
are to ‘teach’ and ‘preach’ the Gospel, as 
Pastors, Evangelists, Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionaries, Colporfeurs, Conductors of the Reli- 
gious Press, as Parents, Bible-class and Sab- 
bath-school Teachers, as Bible and Tract Dis- 
tributors, in all ways, as God gives them the 
ability and opportunity. The Gospel is to be 
taught and preached; the whole Gospel—not 
an emasculated Gospel; not such portions only 
of the true Gospel as men are willing to receive. 
The Gospel is to be inculeated upon ‘all na- 
tions "—the accessible part of every nation; 
not a selected nation, or selected portions of a 
nation merely, where it is easy, convenient, and 
safe. Not alone in China, in Hindostan, in the 
islands of the sea, in the free States of the 
American Union, but in all countries; in the 
slave States as well as in the free States; 
among the Indian tribes, not omitting the Choc- 
taw and Cherokee nations. They also are to 
have a full, unadulterated, free Gospel preached 
to them. 

“ Among the slaves and the slaveholders, the 
Gospel, as it came from its divine founder, is to 
be preached without concealment or compro- 
mise. Wherever God opens the way, it is to be 
preached, and preached faithfully, whether hu- 
man enactments authorize or forbid it. As 
Christians, we are to disregard all geographical 
lines and distinctions. ‘ The field is the world.’ 
It belongs to Christ, and his word is not bound. 
His followers are to remember that his com- 
mands constitute the ‘higher law;’ that they 
are to be obeyed at all hazards, and if human 
enactments come in conflict with the divine 
statutes, human enactments are to be trampled 
under feet. They are not to be resisted by force 
of arms, but simply disobeyed. The Christian, 
obedient to his Lord and Master, but disobe- 
dient to those who usurp his prerogative, is to 
refuse all obedience to enactments that are in 
conflict with the divine code, and accept what- 
ever punishment may be inflicted ; saying, with 
the apostles when they were forbidden to teach 
as Christ had instructed them: ‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye; for we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard. * * * We ought to obey God rather 
than men.’ 

“Nothing is tu be taught as the Gospel 
which is not a part of it. The ‘good tidings,’ 
as they came from the lips of the divine found- 
er of Christianity and the writings of his inspir- 
ed apostles, without addition or subtraction, is 
to be uttered and circulated by the tongue and 
the press, without hesitation, fear, connivance, 
or mutilation. It is to pervade the whole land 
and the whole world like the atmosphere and 
the sun. ‘For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, 
if any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto bim the plagues that are written 
in this book; and if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy, 


ting our publications, and taking up collections 
with the freedom enjoyed by other Missionary 
Societies; and the channels of Christian be- 
nevolence, that might have conveyed to our 
treasury the offerings of manyy have been 
choked up in tfumerous instances. While la- 
menting these unjust and injurious attempts to 
interfere with and ‘thwart our efforts, we have 
once and again referred to the principles of the 
Association, as originally ‘announced and fre- 
quently reiterated, to the manner in which its 
affairs have been conducted, and to the mani- 
fest favor it has received from the great Head 
of the Church. 

“We have not concealed our sentiments. or 
conduct, or used ambiguities in answering in- 
quiries; neither has it appeared incumbent 
— us to refrain from giving prompt and ex- 
plicit statements with reference to the necessity 
of our organization, the objectionable policy of 
other Boards that called fora new Missionary 
Society, and the obstructions to the general 
cause of Missions that older Societies have suf- 
fered to remain. . On all fit oceasions, without 
considering the Association an Anti-Slavery 
Society, we have not hesitated to. proclaim, a8 
became a missionary institution, the Anti-Sla- 
very character of the Association, and its agree- 
ment with an Anti-Slavery Gospel. 

“We are Anti-Slavery because we deem 
slaveholding a great obstruction to the con- 
version of the world, a dishonor to Christianity, 
a disgrace to our country, a corrupter of both 
Church and State, a grievous wrong to our fel- 
low-men in bonds, and a high offence, against 
the majesty of Heaven. But we are, not the 
enemies of other Boards. So far from it, we 
rejoice in all the good accomplished by them, 
and desire to aid them when kindly pointing 
out their deficiencies and errors, with a view to 
leading them to take higher ground; that thus 
they might meet with more favor from God, and 
ultimately from the Church. 

“A necessity existed for the formation of the 
Association, and the same necessity exists for 
its continuance. It took and has maintained 
ground, on the subject of Slavery, caste, and 
polygamy, that the older Boards allyded to did 
not take ; and which, with reference to Slavery, 
they still refuse to take; it has established 
churches and Sabbath-schools in slave States, 
and successfully sustained a ministry in them, 
on Anti-Slavery principles, having no fellow- 
ship with slaveholders, which those Boards 
never attempted; it has proclaimed an Anti- 
Slavery Gospel to African chiefs, and led them 
to abandon wars undertaken for the enslave- 
ment of their countrymen; and it has proclaim- 
ed thé same Gospel to the Indians of this conti- 
nent, showing them the incompatibility of slave- 
holding with the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which these Boards have failed to do; 
it has, in fine, aimed to elevate the character of 
Christian Missions and Missionary Boards to 
the Gospel standard, relying upon the truth, 
upon divine rather than on human aid, believing 
in the promise: ‘ He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, leaving pricious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.’ 

“While taking this high ground against a 
corrupt popular sentiment, the conservative 
policy of many ministers and churches, and in 
favor of a free Gospel, the equality of man, and 
the rights of the poor, the Association has aim- 
ed, by the purity of its doctrine and by its 
practice, to recommend the missionary cause 
to Christians throughout the world, showing 
that all its professed friends in this country 
were not implicated in the guilt of Slavery. It 
has endeavored, by the presentation of its prin- 
ciples, and by its measures, to call out the resour- 
ces of the churches in aid of the missionarycause, 
at home and abroad; to increase the spirit of 
prayer for the speedy evangelization of our own 
country and the world; and to invoke the 
blessing of God upon such instrumentalities, 
for the conversion and sanctification of our 
fellow-men of every nation, kindred, and clime. 
“Under these circumstances, it would seem 
that lovers of a free Gospel, and all true-hearted 
Christian abolitionists, (and by this designation 


before God anda crime against men, ) would rally 
around and cordially unite with an Association 
that employs no officer or missionary who is 
not Anti-Slavery in sentiment, and consistent 
in practice ; unless in their own denominations 
they are acting with Societies that carry out 
the same principles, and refrain from patron- 
izing Missionary Boards that persist in having 
complicity with Slavery. But such has not 
been the case. Facts demonstrate that it is as 
hard for many Anti-Slavery men to relinquish 
their old religious as it is their political associ- 
ations when these associations become time-serv- 
ing or recreant to principle. They tenaciously 
cling to both, from habit, social influences, and 





God shall take away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book.’ 

“The Christian teacher, be he a minister, 
Sabbath-school teacher, missionary, colporteur, 
editor, or private Christian, is to go forth in the 
name of the Great Captain of his salvation 
among his fellow-men, among gain,sayers, op- 
posers, enemies of the truth, and ‘lower law’ 
men, wherever he has opportunity, as a soldier 
of the cross, faithful to his marching-orders : 
‘Thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
God: Be not afraid of them, neither be afraid 
of their words, though briers and thorns be with 
thee and thou dost dwell among scorpions; be 
not afraid of their words, nor be dismayed at 
their looks, though they be a rebellious house. 
And thon shalt speak my words unto them, 
whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear” * * * ‘Speaking the truth in love.’ 

“It was in view of these truths, and under a 
full persuasion that they had been grieviously 
overlooked, that the AMericaN Missionary As- 
SOCIATION was organized. Its founders deeply 
felt the necessity of a new missionary organiza- 
tion—one that would aim to bring about the 
development of the mind and heart of Chirst in 
the Church, in missionary societies, in the re- 
ligious institutions of the country, and would 

send forth mfssionaries, at home and abroad, to 
preach a free, an evangelical, an Anti-Slavery 
Gospel; a Gospel that made no compromise 
with sin; that had no complicity with caste, 
volygamy, or slaveholding ; that would fearless- 
y and perseveringly, in the name and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, proclaim freedom, peace, 
temperance, holiness, the equality of man_be- 
fore the law, and the impartial love of God. 

“ Believing that they were led by the Great 
Head of the Church, and recognising the un- 
mistakable hand of Providence in their earliest 
movements, they formed the Association, pro- 
mulgated their principles, solicited funds, ap- 
pointed missionaries, and embarked in the 
great undertaking of publishing, in this and 
other lands, what they understood to be the 
true Gospel, and ae out its holy and 
evangelical principles, as God should give them 
ability. the means, and the opportunity. They 
felt, with the Apostle to the Gentiles, that a 
‘necessity ’ was laid upon them, and could say, 
in his emphatic language: ‘ Yea, wo is unto us 
if we preach not the Gospel’—the whole Gos- 
pel—in person, by a substitute, by pecuniary 
offerings, by active co-operation, by prayer, by 
all the means in our power. 

“The Association had to contend with preju- 
dice, misrepresentation, and opposition, not 
from the ungodly so much as from the friends 
of other Missionary Societies. It was said that 





want of moral courage. While professing high 
and noble principles, too many persons thus act 
inconsistently, bestowing their contributions 
where their principles are not adopted, and throw- 
ing the weight of their influence on the side of 
avowederror. Such religious men. while adopting 
unpopular sentiments, and professing to ally 
themselves with unpopular reformers who con- 
tend for unpopular yet, as they believe, Christian 
truths, igne in practice what they adopt in 
theory, as it regards a liberal support of a Mis- 
sionary Association, founded on principles they 
cannot but approve. By such inconsistency 
they weaken their friends and strengthen their 
opponents ; withhold substantial aid in bring- 
ing to pass the objects they profess to be de- 
sirous of securing; prolong the controversy 
between truth and error; contribute to post- 
pone the day when Anti-Slavery principles shall 
triumph, and all our benevolent institutions 
voluntarily use the moral power God has given 
them for sustaining and perpetuating righte- 
ousness.and freedom. 

“ But all are not such. There are, we rejoice 

to know, many consistent and devout friends of 
a free Gospel, who, from the beginning, or as 
soon as they became acquainted with the 
distinetive principles of the American Mission- 
ary Association, have been its firm supporters. 
While expressing friendly feelings toward all 
Missionary Societies, of every name and 
denomination, and praying for the success of 
all missionary enterprises that tend to the glory 
of God and the salvation of men, they have 
uniformly and consistently bestowed their means 
in aid of a Society that was Anti-Slavery in 
principle and practice, and have abstained from 
all participation in upholding a stupendous 
wrong. Their contributions and prayers have 
greatly strengthened the Association, while 
they themselves have experienced the satis- 
faction that results from good principles carried 
out into consistent practice. 

“'The God of missions has greatly blessed our 
efforts. He has inclined the people to read our 
publications, pray for our success, and make 
liberal contributions. He has given us self-de- 
nying, devoted, and godly missionaries, who 
have been enabled to establish churzhes that 
have been refreshed by the outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit and the conversion of souls to God. 

“The Association has been increasing in im- 
fluence and usefulness; and in favor with God 
and man. The prospect of its enlarged benefits 
to our own country and the world were never 
so great as at the present annual meeting. In 
contemplation of these gratifying and encour- 
aging results and anticipations, we thank God 
and take courage, while with the Psalmist we 
exclaim: ‘Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 





there was no necessity for a new missionary or- 
ganization, and that the new Association was 
belligerent in its character toward older Boards. 
Defences of its principles, candid and truthful 
statements of the delinquencies of other Socie- 
ties, that had made it necessary to form a new 
Society, were construed into wanton attacks 
upon old Boards, and evidences of a wrong 
spirit. The Association has been obliged to 
contend with these obstacles. 

“Tf the Association had enjoyed the same fa- 
cilities that more popular missionary bodies 


have enjoyed, its principles and history would 
have been more widely known, and consequent- 
ly its income would have more rapidly increas- 
ed, The Missionary Societies alluded to were 
not called upon to oppose a gigantic sin in 
which the church as well as the nation is in- 


volved, either by actual participation or persist 


ent connivance ; an opposition that has aroused 
the hatred of those directly engaged in it, and 
the strenuous though not always the open hos- 
tility of the political parties, as well as that of 
the ‘conservative’ portion ofthe Church. These 
popular Societies had access to most of the pul- 
pits, and, with the aid of the ministry and the 


religious press, could spread before the churches 
ecclesiastical assemblies, theological semina 


ries, and Sabbath-schools, their principles, their 
objects, the results of their missionary opera- 


tions; and take up collections, without hin 


drance, at the monthly concerts and in the 


churches. 


“Our Association, on the contrary, has been 
shut out from most of the pulpits, and monthly 
concerts, and Sabbath-schools, in the country. 
We have been denied the privilege of circula- 


thy name give glory.’ 

The Report then presents the present condi- 
tion of each Mission, and the general prospects 
of the Association, and concludes ae follows: 

“American Missionary— Paper.—W e have is- 
sued monthly, on an average, during the past 
year, 20,500 copies of the paper. It has been 
sent from the commencement of its publication 
gratuitously to all the regular contributors to 
the funds of the Association, who wish to re- 
ceive it, and to such persons, for a time, as the 
contributors name, who are likely to become 
contributors. This is attended, ot course, with 
considerable expense, but it is believed that no 
instrumentality used by the Committee has re- 
sulted in so much good, in making known the 
principles of the Society and the conduct of its 
affairs, and in gaining triends and funds. 

-} “It was a design of the founders of the As- 
sociation that it should attempt to remove ob- 
structions in missionary operations, as well as 
promote directly the missionary work. Accord- 
ingly the Committee have not thought it any 
departure from their legitimate labors to dis- 
cuss with freedom the Pro-Slavery character of 
other Boards, and attempt by argument and 
,| persuasion to induce them to relinquish all com- 
-| plicity with caste; Polygamy, and Slavery. 
‘These discussions have produced a good effect 
upon the churches, and their voice has been 
-| heard in right quarters to some extent. When 
the Christian community are made to under- 
stand fully the disastrous influence exerted even 








by Boards that on the whole accomplish much 
good, they will insist, we doubt not, that every 
‘Tract Society, and every Missionary Society, 
shall not only be free from all complicity with 


Slavery, but enter its solemn testimony against 
the deeds of darkness that are perpetrated in 
this land by slaveholders, not a few of whom 
belong to the visible Church, and against the 
system itself, that deserves the reprobation of 
every citizen, be he a professor of the religion 
of Christ, or merely a friend of humanity and 
his country. 

“ Magazine.—This publication, which con- 
tains the same matter as our monthly paper, 
has met with decided approbation. Its circu- 
lation is 4,000 copies. It is published in hand- 
some form, and its cheapness as well as conve- 
nience for reading, reference, and _preserva- 
tion, should secure it a still larger circulation. 
It will be sent, gratuitously, to the missiona- 
ries of the Association; to life members, if 
they request it; to all clergymen whose con- 
gregations take up an annual collection for our 
treasury, or present the claims of the Associa- 
tion annually through the monthly concerts, 
or otherwise; to superintendents of Sabbath- 
schools ; to volunteer agents who attend to the 
interests of the Society in their localities; to 
college libraries; to theological. seminaries ; 
to societies of inquiry on missions; and. to 
every donor who does not prefer to take it as.a 
subscriber, and who contributes, in a year, not 
less than ten dollars. We hope that every 
friend of the cause will volunteer to procure 
subscribers both to the magazine and to the 
funds; that each will consider the Association 
his society, and its interests his interests ; as in 
this way the important principles advocated 
will be widely understood, and the field of ex- 
ertion greatly extended. 

“ General View.—Although the actual re- 
ceipts into our treasury of the last fiscal year 
have fallen short of the receipts for the previous 
year nearly sixteen per cent., we have reason 
to believe that it has resulted from the extreme 
searcity of money rather than from any diminu- 
tion of attachment to the cause, on the part of 
the friends of a free and unadulterated Gospel. 
Owing to the extraordinary revulsions in the 
business world, and the unprecedented panic 
among commercial and mercantile men, during 
the year, though money has been plentiful in 
banks and in the coffers of millionaires, the cir- 
culation of it has been remarkably limited 
throughout the country, especially in the West- 
ern States. 

“During no year since the Association was 
organized, have we received more encouraging 
expressions of satisfaction respecting its princi- 
ples, and the general management of its con- 

cerns, than during the year just closed. As- 

surances of aid. from many quarters when the 

times shall be more propitious, and of remem- 

brances in the testamentary disposition of prop- 

erty, have been more frequent than ever before ; 

and, relying upon these assurances, we can 

congratulate the friends of the cause, in regard 

to the receipts, that the good-will felt on behalf 
of the great interests connected with the pros- 

perity of the Association is increasing instead 

of diminishing. 

“The munificent bequest of Mr. Avery, when- 
ever it shall be received, restricted as it is to a 
support of the cause in only one field of our 
labors, will stimulate the Executive Committee 
to increased efforts to extend the news of salva- 
tion to the benighted sons and daughters of 
Africa. And we trust that the friends of the 
cause will not, in any quarter, diminish their 
contributions to the general cause, or for other 
missions, in consequence of the large sum 
given, and to be appropriated at some future 
day, for the cause of the Redeemer in Africa, 
but that they will consider that the other mis- 
sions, both Home and T’oreign, need additional 
aid to sustain and extend them. 

“In a spiritual view, the results of the 
ast year are on the whole encouraging. 
Che number: of conversions has not been so 
many as could have been desired, but, in many 
respects, good has been achieved, the kingdom 
of Christ built up, and a foundation laid for in- 
creased spiritual prosperity. The Spirit of God 
has been poured out in some places copiously, 
and souls have been gathered into the church, 
to gladden the hearts of missionaries and cause 


is meant all who believe that Slavery is a sin | joy in heaven. 


“ Our missionaries in Kansas have contrib- 
uted largely to the cause of Freedom in that 
Territory. They were called upon, in the prov- 
idence of God, to contend for righteousness, 
freedom, and religious privileges, and they 
have contended manfully. ‘ Border-ruffianism,’ 
blessed be God, has received a check, and come 
to an end, as we trust, and He has caused the 
wrath of men to praise Him. There is a pros- 
pect that civil and religious liberty will be en- 


joyed by the people, notwithstanding men in 


high places have co-operated with the infatuated 
enemies of Freedom in Missouri to prevent the 
formation of a free State by the people of Kan- 
sas. If these hopes are realized, there will be 
an opening for a preached Gospel, other means 
of grace, and the establishment of industrial 
and educational foundations that will gladden 
the friends of Freedom and Christianity through- 
out the land and the world; especially, if the 
great principle of the equality of man before the 
law is observed by the people of Kansas in their 
formation of civil government, and perfect free- 
dom secured to the friends of the Redeemer to 
publish the news of salvation and educate the 
young. 

“'The missionaries and colporteurs connected 

with the Association, wherever located, have 
done much the past year to promote the cause 
of temperance, to dissuade men from the use of 
tobacco, a kindred vice to intemperance, and to 
disseminate the principles of Freedom, as a 
necessary part of a pure Gospel. Good seed 
has been.sown by them, and it needs only the 
fructifying agency of prayer and the sweet influ- 
ences of the Spirit to cause it to take root, 
spring up, and gladden the hearts of the people 
of God by an abundant harvest. 
“ Among the discouragements in the cause of 
evangelism and the cause of missions is the at- 
titude maintained by the American Tract Soci- 
ety and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, with respect to American 
Slavery. The former refuse to publish tracts on 
the sinfulness of this atrocious system, and thus 
circulate a mutilated Gospel. The latter refuse 
to require their missionaries to preach a Gospel 
of Freedom, and fence the Lord's table against 
slaveholders ; and thus the Board teach, by their 
missionaries, that the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ allows property in man, and permits a 
denial of reading the Scriptures to the enslaved. 
Angels and men may well weep over such a 
betrayal of the cause of Christianity. We are 
required to contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and nowhere is evasion or coward- 
ice tolerated in the Scriptures. The Tract So- 
ciety has a noble opportunity to try the efficacy 
of an unmutilated Gospel, freely circulated 
among the slaveholding community in these 
States, aided by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
to cause the truth as it is in Jesus to have free 
course and be glorified. And the American 
Board, and all Missionary Boards guilty of 
complicity with Slavery, have an opportunity at 
the present moment, one long neglected and 
one that may never recur, to require that a 
Gospel of Freedom shall be preached in the 
Indian nations, and none other by their mission- 
aries. God grant that the Board may help the 
general cause of missions, and advance in other 
ways the spiritual interests of men, by reso- 
lutely making the effort to have such a Gospel 
proclaimed, instead of yielding the field to the 
enemies of Freedom and a free Gospel, relying 
upon the Divine promise, ‘ My word * * * shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and i: shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.’ 

“ Conclusion.—Our confidence is not in an 

arm of flesh, but in a prayer-hearing and 
prayer-answering God. We believe that no 
human instrumentality, however ingeniously 
devised and skillfully employed, will be of any 
permanent avail for the conversion of the hea- 
then, the upbuilding of the waste places of 
Zion, the demolition of error, the subversion of 
systems of oppression, or the prosperity of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, unless such instrument- 
ality is connected with reliance on the Divine 
promises, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
fervent prayer. While, then, as a committee, 
we feel that our labors in this blessed cause 
should be begun, continued, and ended in God, 
we would invoke the prayers of every member 
of the Association, sind every friend of missions, 
for the executive officers, and the missionaries, 
and all they attempt to influence in the right 
direction, whether in this or in foreign lands, 
that they may be faithful unto death. — It is the 
language of the missionaries, and of the execn- 
tive officers, and they speak not only for them- 
selves, but for the souls they labor to save: 
‘ Brethren, pray for us.’ 

“We ask also that prayer be offered continu- 
ally for the prevalence of the great principles 
put forth by the Association, especially in our 
own country, that they may be understood and 
acted out by the Church, with the freedom and 
boldness becoming those who live in this age, 
when the Lord of Missions is beckoning on 
his true followers to a successful combat with 
the powers of darkness and the enemies of all 





righteousness. Let our prayer be, ‘ Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done,’ in the conversion 
of men from sin to holiness, in the consecra- 
| tion of themselves and their property to the 
‘cause of the Redeemes, in the overthrow of 
every system of wrong, and the establishment 
and perpetuity of every system that honors 
God and promotes the true welfare of man.” 

Hon. Lawrence Brainard, of Vermont, is 
President of the Association; Rev. George 
Whipple and Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, of New York, 
are the Corresponding Secretaries ; and Lewis 
‘Tappan is the Treasurer. The office is No, 
48 Beekman street. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. — ‘ 


The authorized strength of the army, as post- 
ed, is 18,165, but the actual strength on July 1 
was 17,498. These troops compose the whole 
numerical force of our army, distributed through 
the States and Territories of the entire Confed- 
eracy, manning all the fortifications occupied 
by the troops, holding all posts now garrisoned, 
defending all our extended frontiers, and pro- 
tecting, as far as pou the different routes 
sarees across the continent, from the Missis- 
sippi valley to our possessions on the Pacific. 

i he absolute demands for men in the various 
posts, stations, &c., as well as for what might 
be termed the police operations of the army, 
left only thirteen regiments for actual service 
in the field. And upon this small force, num- 
bering little over 11,000 men, devolved the ardu- 
ous duty of prosecuting all the Indian wors, 
which have extended this year from the British 
possessions on the Pacific to the border settle- 
ments of Mexico, as well as of crushing the re- 
bellion in Utah, which, from its vindictive spirit 
and large numbers, threatened at its outset to 
become, and indeed was, very formidable. 

It may safely be asserted that no army of the 
same size ever before performed, in so short a 
space of time, marches and movements of such 
extent, surmounting in their progress such for- 
midable obstacles. No disaster has befallen 
the army throughout its immense ramifications, 
and the privations, hardships, toils, and dan- 
gers, to which it has been continually subjected, 
have been borne without a murmur. 

In speaking of the war with the Indians on 
the Pacific, the Secretary says that a perma- 
nent peace has been established by treaties en- 
tered into with them, and the army has been 
already distributed to points where the presence 
of a force was greatly needed. In alluding to 
the Navajos, he says they probably number 
3,000 mounted warriors—an extremely formi- 
dable force ; but there shall be no relaxation in 
prosecuting the war until the savages are 
brought absolutely under the yoke. The war 
in Texas may be looked upor as just begun, 
and the probabilities are it will be one of fierce- 
ness, a may be of considerable duration. 
Much apprehension for the hostile manifesta- 
tions of the savages beyond thg confines of 
Iowa and Minnesota has been felt by the 
frontier settlements of those States. The 
Secretary regrets to say our force is not suffi- 
cient to spare troops in such numbers as will 
quiet altogether these alarms. 

The operations of the army in Utah have in 
themselves been important, and fraught with 
momentous results. The people of that Terri- 
tory, however, still evinee a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and moody discontent. The necessity 
which called forth the presence of the troops in 
Utah will require a strong force still to be kept 
there. Much praise is bestowed upon General 








command. 

The disbursements amount to nearly 
$10,000,000 in the Quarte rmaster’s department. 
Kvery voucher has been filed, with the excep- 
tion of $280,000. Nothing will be lost. 


Monroe, so long an object desired among the 
military men of the country, this, the Secretary 
says, has been established, and bids fair to re- 
alize all the benefits to the service which its 
friends anticipated. 

He calls attention to the necessity of provi- 
ding for the payment of claims brought against 
the Government by different States and ‘Terri- 
tories for servicrs heretofore rendered by volun- 
teer forces in the suppression of Indian hostil- 
ities. 

The Secretary says he has attempted, as far 
as possible, to meet the just wishes of Congress in 
reducing the expenses, and the estimates of the 
next fiscal year are less than the appropriations 
for the last by the sum of $9,160,488. ‘They are 


the last session by the sum of $2,736,408. They 
amount in the aggregate to $18,010,090; and 
he entertains a strong hope that the expendi- 
ture may be still further reduced, in the course 
of another year. 

It affords him pleasure to say that, notwith- 
standing the Indian wars in Washington, New 
Mexico, and Texas, all of which were unfore- 
seen and unexpected, unless there shall be fur- 
ther and larger demands for expenditures in 
suppressing other Indian hostilities, there will 
be no necessity for asking appropriations in the 
shape of a deficiency bill. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 





The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
opens with a review of the manner in which the 
naval forces of the country have been actively 
employed during the past year: first, in ar- 
resting unlawful expeditions against Nicaragua ; 
secondly, in resisting the exercise of the right 
of search by British cruisers in the neighbor- 
hood of Cuba; and, thirdly, in enforcing a de- 
mand of redress for an insult to’ our flag and 
for injuries to our citizens by the Government 
of Paraguay. ‘The report narrates the success- 
ful operation of Commodore Paulding, in break- 
ing up the Walker expeditioa. Alluding to 
the fleet sent to the Gulf of Mexico, it states 
that all the vessels were deemed effective, be- 
cause, in the execution of their mission, no one 
of them would have hesitated to resist a ship of 
the largest class. Their instructions were to 
protect American vessels against the exercise 
of the right of search, and these instructions 
are now regarded as “ standing instructions” to 
the navy of the United States. The Paraguay 
fleet has been ordered to rendezvous at Buenos 
Ayres, to be in readiness for any action that may 
berequired. Ofthis force, one sloop, three brigs, 
and twelve steamers, can lay the whole river 
coast of Paraguay under effective blockade, as- 
cend the river to the capital of Paraguay, and 
overcome any resistance that may be’ offered. 
The report intimates that there can be no 
doubt of the success of the expedition, and to 
secure this it was deemed advisable to send the 
large force that has been dispatched to the La 
Plata. Alluding to the charter of the light- 
draught steamers for the Paraguay expedition, 
the Secretary of the Navy believes that these 
vessels would be useful as part of the naval 
force of the United States, and recommends 
their purchase, which can be effected on reason- 
able terms—that is to say, $2,44,000 for the 
six steam propellers, and $286,000 for three 
side-wheel steamers. After a brief allusion to 
the party sent out under command of Lieuten- 
ant J. M. Brooke, to survey the route between 
San Francisco and China, the report proceeds 
to give an account of the operations of the 
Niagara in the last effort to lay the ocean 
telegraph cable, and of the sequel to that en- 
terprise of science—“an enterprise of distin- 
guished philanthropy,” by which the Niagara 
was to convey back to the coast of Africa the 
negroes taken from the captured slaver Echo. 

The services of British officers at Port Royal, 
rendered to the officers and crew of the Sus- 
quehanna, when afflicted with the yellow fever, 
are recognised by the Secretary of the Navy in 
his report. For the expenses incurred in the 
treatment of the sufferers at Port Royal, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
declined to make any claim upon our Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary gives us some interesting in- 
formation respecting the construction of new 


war, authorized by the act of March 3, 1857, 
will soon be completed. The seven steam screw 
sloops of war, and one side-wheel steamer, au- 
thorized by act of June 12, 1858, are in a state 
of great torwardness. Five of them will be 
launched during the present month, and be 
ready for sea by May next; the other two will 
be launched early in spring. The side-wheel 
steamer, building at the California navy yard, 
will also be ready next spring. In the con- 
struction of these steamships, it has been the 
aim of the Department to combine speed with 
strength. 

The report strongly advocates a further in- 
crease of the navy. What we more especially 


vessels capable of entering the rivers and har- 
bors of all foreign countries, as well as our own. 
In view of the commercial and financial em- 
barrassments of the present year, the Secretary 





Johnston, and the officers and troops under his | 


As to the Artillery School of Practice at Fort | 


less than the estimates laid before Congress at | 


vessels for the navy. The five steam sloops of 


need, in time of peace, is a larger number of 


reluctantly contents himself with urging the 
supply of immediate and pressing wants by the 
construction of a larger number of war-steam- 
ors of the smaller classes. The addition of at 
least ten more vessels of that description, ef as 
great speed, light draught, and powerful arma- 
ment, as their character and tonnage will per- 
mit, is therefore recommended. 

The Secretary speaks in approving terms of 
the usefulness of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. He recommends that authority be 

ranted by Congress to do for the navy what 
ae been done at West Point for the army— 
organize a corps of professors at the Academy, 
composed of civilians, with such compensation 
as will command the highest abilities for this 
most important service. The cruise of the 
practice-ship Preble, with ninety-seven midship- 
men-pupils on board, is spoken of as having 
given the most complete satisfaction. 

The recent addition of a considerable num- 
ber of steam vessels to the navy will necessarily 
make an increased demand for the services of 
officers at sea, while the greater activity which 
now prevails in the navy, and is likely hereafter 
to prevail, will still further increase that de- 
mand. To meet the immediate wants of the 
service, an addition of twenty to the present 
number of surgeons, and as many additional 
assistant surgeons, 

The Secretary also recommends the appoint- 
ment of fifteen or twenty additional pursers, 
and an increase of the marine corps of privates 
to two thousand, with the usual number of offi- 
cers. 

The report speaks of the purchase of ten 
acres, heretofore belonging to the Navy Hospi- 
tal estate, at Chelsea, Massachusetts, for the 
sum of $50,000; of the adoption by the Depart- 
| ment of a new code of signals, prepared under 
| special instructions; of the completion of a code 
| of regulations for the government of the navy, 
, and also of a code of laws for the government 

of the navy, which are composed of existing 
laws, codified and amended. The vessels of 
_the various squadrons are then particularized. 
The capture of the slaver Echo by the Dolphin, 
of the ketch Brothers by the Marion, are briefly 
and concisely narrated. In regard to the inter- 
' ference of our cruisers for the protection of 
| American interests in foreign countries, allu- 
| sion is made to'the visit of the Colorado to St. 
Domingo, of the Saratoga to the island of Na- 
| vassa, of the Plymouth and Fulton to Tampico, 
,and of the Saranac to San Juan del Sur, in 
Nicaragua. ! 

For the support of the navy and marine 
corps, and all other objects under the control 
| of the Navy Department, for the fiscal year end: 
| ing the 30th of June, 1858, the estimates were 

$13,803,212; appropriations, $14,240,247; ex- 

penditures, $13,870,684; there having been 
| some curtailment of expense by reason of a 
falling off in the revenue. For the fiseal year 
ending June 30th, 1859, the estimates were 
$14,616,298 ; appropriations, $14,508,354, these 
having been largely retrenched, in consequence 
| of a diminution of the revenue, and again in- 
creased by appropriating $1,200,000 for eight 
light-draught war steamers, which were not em- 
braced in the estimates. For the ‘fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1860, the estimates are 
$13,500,370, including $674,000 for completing 
the eight light-draught steamers authorized 
| at the last session of Congress, and not incla- 
ding the usual compensation of $935,850 for 
steamship and mail service. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
opens with a general view of the condition of 
| the public lands. The Secretary censures the 
act of 1848, which dispenses with the obligation 
of residence on the specific tract, as a system 
of donations fraught with mischief, unwise, un- 
just, and unequal. The adoption of a definite 
policy in relation to the mineral Jands is recom- 
mended. Under the act of March, 1853, pro- 
viding for the survey of public lands in Califor- 
nia, the Surveyor General is prohibited from 
subdividing mineral lands; and the question 
now arises, whether these lands shall be forever 
withheld from market, to be worked by miners 
exclusively, or be sold in the same manner as 
agricultural lands. The Secretary suggests the 
passage of a law reserving all lands containing 
precious metals from sale, and subjecting lands 
containing copper, iron, lead, and coal, to the 
ordinary laws of settlement. Additional legis- 
lation will be required, to place the inhabitants 
of Utah on an equality with those of other Ter- 
ritories in regard to the public lands; the es- 
tablishment of a land office in Utah is recom- 
mended. 

The Secretary also recommends the passage 
of a law securing a tract of land in Southern 
Kansas to the New York Indians, for whom a 
reservation was set apart in 1838, but who have 
forfeited their claim by non-settlement. Cer- 
tain members of the nine tribes, having settled 
on these lands, are considered to be justly en- 
titled to the privileges of settlers. It is propos- 
ed that the unoccupied portion of the reserva- 
tion be thrown open for settlement. Changes 
are recommended in the act of 1857, securing 
pre-emption rights to mail contractors. Instead 
of allowing contractors the right of purchase, it 
is proposed to reserve limited quantities of land, 
at proper distances, for the use of the postal 
service in the Territories. Much labor and 
perplexity have grown out of the execution of 
the graduation law of 1854, and a change is 
recommended. Purchasers fail to make the 
proof of settlement ; hence suspensions become 
numerous, and the progress of business is pre- 
vented. It is suggested that Congress should 
require proof of settlement and cultivation prior 
to the admission of the entry, or that it should 
release the purchaser from the conditions now 
imposed. Indian affairs are fully considered 
in the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, to which the Secretary refers for further 
information. The recent troubles with the 
savages on the Plains are attributed, in great 
measure, to the opening of three wagon roads 
and the establishment of overland mail routes 
across the continent—causes which have ope- 
rated upon the Indians by disturbing the quiet 
of their hunting-grounds. ‘Tribes, however, 
with which we have treaty stipulations, have 
generally observed their obligations. A revis- 
ion of the policy of the Government towards 
the Indians is recommended; the Secretary 
considers that removals of tribes should be 
avoided ; that separate lands should be assigned 
to individuals, without the power to alienate or 
encumber them, and that ‘money annuities 
should be expended for the common good, in- 
stead of being divided per capita. The remo- 
val of the Seminoles has been accomplished 
peacefully. The difficulties with the tribes in 
Washington Territory are attributed to the fail- 
ure of promises made by officers and agents, 
The establishment of a District Court in the 
Territory occupied by the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Cherokees, and Creeks, is recommended. 

The Pension Office has issued 13,815 bounty 
land warrants during the year, requiring 
2,034,420 acres of land to satisfy them. The 
whole amount of public lands granted for military 
services, up to Sept. 30, 1858, is 62,739,362 
acres. The whole number of army pensioners 
is 10,723 ; of navy pensioners, 892. The total 
disbursements for pensions up to Sept. last, 
were $90,000,000. Adding value of. land, the 
aggregate is $168,424,202. Astonishing frauds 
upon the Pension Bureau have been developed. 
During the last year, fraudulent bounty land 
claims, amounting in the aggregate to 175,000 
acres, have been detected and exposed. Pre- 
vious investigations had brought to light a 
fraudulent issue of about 225,000 acres. The 
passage of a law is recommended, making it a 
penal offence to forge or counterfeit an assign- 
ment of land warrants, and the recommenda- 
tions of last year are renewed, to extend the 
statute of limitation to cover pension frauds. 

On the subject of the next census the Secre- 
tary recommends an adherence to the law of 
23d May, 1850, in the belief that a census 
taken in accordance with its provisions will af- 
ford the greatest amount of accurate informa- 
tion, and prove most satisfactory to the country. 

The income of the Patent Oftice for the three 
quarters ending Sept. 30, 1858, was $150,984. 
lts expenditures during the same period 
amounted to $144,433, showing a surplus of 
revenue of $6,550 against.an excess of expendi- 
ture over the receipts of $2,526 for the corres- 
ponding quarters of 1857. From Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1858, 4,091 applications for patents 
were received, and 696 caveats filed, against 
4,095 applications, and 820 caveats, for the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. During the 
same period, 2,816 patents were issued, 15 ex- 
tensions granted, and 1,256 applications re- 
jected. The Secretary recommends the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Appeal, in addition to 
the present force of the office. The establish- 
ment of such a Board would restore to their 
respective classes the three examiners, now al- 
most exclusively engaged in hearing appeals. 
At present, the overwhelming pressure | of the 
business of the office compels the examiners to 
dispose of cases hurriedly and unsatisfactorily, 
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if not superficially, With the proposed addition 


to the examining corps, a thorough scrutiny of 


the claims to novelty which every application 
presents—a scrutiny damanded alike by the 
interests of the inventor and of the public— 
will be secured. ; 

It is believed that the effort now making to 
obtain information in regard to the several 
varieties of the tea plant, the soils and climates 
best adapted to their growth, and the methods 
pursued in their culture and subsequent prepa- 
ration for commerce and consumption, is the 
most earnest, and likely to prove the most de- 
cisive, that has ever been made in this country 
or in Europe. 





Crime Amonc our CoLorep PopuLation.— 
New York, Nov. 19.— 0 the Editor of the N.Y. 
Times: Sir—in your paper of 17th inst., I find 
a “ Retrospect of a Year’s Crime,” taken from 
the “First Metropolitan Police Report,” in 
which the “ total number of arrests” 
to have been “ 6,885 ;” and, after a statement 
of “ the nativity of those arrested,” it is added, 
“among these were 566 colored persons.” 

Now, since the colored people are so fre- 
quently spoken of as a degraded and vicious 
portion of our population, it is natural to inquire 
into the comparative number of arrests of col- 
ored persons for crime, in proportion to the rel- 
ative number of the white and colored popula- 
tion of our city. I have no means of knowing 
the present number of either. But in the cen- 
sus of 1850, p. 278, the whites are stated to be 
501,732; the colored, 13,815; total, 515,547. 
This, if I mistake not, shows that the colored 
people, at that time, weré about 2.68 per cent. of 
the entire population. 

Assuming that the present population does 
not greatly vary from that of 1850, the colored 
people would compare favorably with the whites, 
in 1857-’8, if 2.68 per cent. of the arrests should 
have been from among them. But, if I figute 
correctly, the “ First Metropolitan Police Re- 
port” shows that considerably less than one per 
cent. (about .93 of 1 per cent.) of those arrested 
were colored. 

To state the matter in another form. If the 
colored population (now, as in 1850) be 2.68 
per cent. of our population, then their arrests 
for crime, if in the same proportion, would have 
been 1,631; whereas, by the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Report, it was only 566, a difference of 1,0p5 
in their favor. Ought not this to be noticed, 
and recorded to their credit ? 

Yours, respectfully, © Wittram Goong... 


CanirorntA GoverNMENT CLAIMS—ImPor- 
rant Decisioxs.— Washington, Dee. 1.—Gov- 
ernment has received from California full offi- 
cial accounts of the judicial proceedings in the 
Limatour and Almedan land cases, which lrave 
been decided in favor of the Unted States. The 
former claim is located in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, and with improvements supposed to 
cover forty millions of dollars worth of property, 
while from the Almedan mines it is stated that 
eight millions of dollars worth of quicksilver 
were taken during six years. 

The present Attorney General of the United 
States, with the view of bringing these long- 
pending cases to a close, employed Mr. Stan- 
ton, of Pittsburgh, to prosecute wl In the 
course of the trials, most stupendous frauds 
were exposed. The signatnres of Bocenegra 
and other distinguished Mexicans were obtain- 
ed to apparently genuine titles, but the docu- 
ments were ante-dated as necessary to cousum- 
mate the ingeniously-contrived deception. Al- 
though much skill was shown in the forged 
seals, the cheat was successfully established. 

Eminent jurists consider these the most re- 
markable cases on record involving titles to 
land, while the extent of the forgery, all things 
considered, is unprecedented.—- Associated Press. 


Virointa M. E. Conrerence.—tThis body, in 
session at Portsmouth, has determined to make 


the Richmond Christian Advocate the organ of 


the M. Kk. Church South, and to establish a 
Book Depository in conneotion with it. D.S. 
Doggett, N. Head, and G. W. Nolley, have been 
appointed the publishing committee. It is pro- 
posed to raise within the bounds of the Virginia 
Confgrence one hundred thousand dollars, in 
shares of one hundred dollars each. Fifty thou- 
sand dollars of this fund is to be appropriated 
to the capital fuud of the general publishing 
house. The remaining fifty thousand is to con- 
stitute the capital for the operations of the Book 
Depository at Richmond. The shareholders 
are to receive a copy each of an elegant genea- 
logical Bible, worth between thirty and fifty 
dollars. Each shareholder also receives in 


perpetuity five dollars worth of books annually," 


the books to be furnished at catalogue prices. 
Yhe members of the Conference have subscrib- 
ed $6,000, and they have requested Bishop 
Kavanaugh to appoint H, H. Gary and B, K, 
Duval agents of the Book and Tract Deposito- 
ry of the Virginia Conference, to raise the one 
hundred thousand dollars. 








MRS. HAKRIET BEECHER STOWE 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE publishers beg leave to annonnee to the reading 
world, that the chapters of a story entitled 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING, 


Printed in the De«CEMBER NUMBER OF THE AT- 
LANTIC, form the beginning ofa seria) novel from the 
pen of 


MR3. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


And that portion of it will appear in successive numbers 
of the Magazine until itis completed. 

‘The novel, it is belteved, will amply snsteam the de- 
servedly great reputation of the author. Jt relates to 


Old Times in England ; 


The period immediately following the Revolution—in 
which the author will have full opportunity for the dis- 
play of her varied powers. 

‘The Atlantic Monthly may be had fiom all Booksellers 
and Newsmen 

TERMS. — Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon the receiptof the price, the pub- 
lishers wul send the Magazine, post paid, to any part of 
the United States 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 


WANTED, 
GENTS to sell fine Steel-Plate Engravings, including 
the new and beautiful engraving of the Crucifixion; 
also just completed, a newly-engraved plate of the Lord’s 
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Prayer. An active person can make #50 to $60 per 
month. A small cepi al only required. For particulars, 
address 
D. H, MULFORD, 
620 No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. 





BOOKS. 
OUTHWEST CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND 
BROAD StREETS, next to Ia Pierre House. 
Have you seen it ? } 
Have you bought it ? ; 
Have you read it? 
A good and beautiful gift— 

FOR YOUR FAMILY, 

FOR YOUR BIBL# CLASS, 

FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poetry, Pictures, and 
Music ! 

DYING CHARGE OF REV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 
A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. 

Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents ; cloth gilt, 

68 cents. Sent post free, on receipt of price. 

HEAR THE COMMON VOICE OF THE PRESS. 

“ Neatly and tastefully got up. Contents attractive in 
an emineut degree "—North American and U, S. Gazette. 

“One of the neatest and most attractive littl works 
ever issued.”—The Press. 

“A very pious w«ll-written production, such as may 
be sung with propriety in any Chuistian family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable illustrations.” —Evening 
Bulletin. a3 

*{tshould be in every family in the land.”—Pennsyl- 
vanian, 

“Jt is a beautiful tribute to the lamented hme au- 
thor of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ and w'll be use- 
ful in rousing thousands to imitate his bright example.”— 
New York Observer. , 4 fe: 

‘May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
junction, * Stand up for Jesus!’ ”—Christian Observer. 

“a graceful little volume, and very prettily got up. 
Fach verse of the poem founded on the dying words of 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illustrated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”— Pres- 
byterian. ; 

* A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
evangelical spirit "—American Presbyterian. 

“ Will no doubt attract the attention of many of the 
friends and admirers of the late Dadley A. ‘yng. We 
hope the author will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
brate the virtues of one so justly and generally mourned, 
aud toone whom he appears to have been much atiach- 
ed.”— Banner of the Cross. f 

“ We cannot butadmire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excellence of the departed Tyng, and trust 
that his ‘good example,’ and his dying charge, ery 
up for Jesus, may be steadfastly and widely fotiowed by 
all who ‘confess the faith of Christ crucified,’ and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his cross.”—New York 
Churchman. 5 

“ Neat and attractive verses, illustrated by a series of 
appropriate engravings.”"—Episcopal Recorder. 

“This very beautiful litle work is nuw ready. It is 
handsomely illusiratec. having for its frontispiece a very 
correct full-lengih portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng. It is sold at the very low price of fifly cents.”— 

ily News. v 4 
“ r ferme beautiful little book, a real gem of a thing, a 
rich memento ¢o the sainted and beloved young Tyng.”— 
Christian Chronicle. b 

“The dying charge of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely to immortalize him. Everywhere, in all tbe 
churches, it is echoed and re-echsed. It has inspired 
much eevotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 
ulasteated ip this little volume was one of the first fruits 
of that feeling. The volume contains some additional 
poems, of no less merit than the one named, and will be 

ble to ders of every denomination.”"—N. Y. 





Commercial Advertiser. ' 
Great pains have been taken to prepare in all resp 
a handsome and useful book. Cash orders supplied as 





is stated | 





SAVE A DOLLAR! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 1859! 


\ en popular Monthly Magazine will be greatly en- 
larged for 1859. It will contain nearly 1,000 pages, 
fiom 25 to 3 Steel Plates, and about 800 Wood Engra - 
vings—and all this for ouly TWO DOLLARS a year. 
‘his is more, proportionately, than any Magazine ever 
gave—hence “P "is hatically 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES! 


In addition to the usual quantity of Tales, Poems, &c., 
there will be given Three Uriginal Novelets, viz: ** Jillian,” 
by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; “‘I'he Old Stone Mansion,” 
by Charles J. Peterson; and * Helen Gieme,” by Frank 
Lee Benedict. ‘“ Peterson’s Magazine” is conceded to 
have no rival for 


ITS COLORED FASHION PLATES! 


Each number coniaius a Fashion Plate, engraved on 
Steel, and colored; also, a dozen or more New Styles, 
engraved on Wood. Also, @ pattern, from which a drers, 
manuilla, or child’s costume, can be cut out without the 
aid of a mantua-maker. It is also unrivalled for its 

MAGNIFICENT MEZZOTINTS! PATTERNS FOR 
THE WORK TABLE! PATTERNS FOR BONNETS, 
CLOAKs, DRES: Es, &. HOUSEHOLD AND OTHER 
RECEIPTS! 

_ {LF Itis the best Lady’s Magazine in the world. Try 
it tor one year. 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





One copy, one year - - - - - - $2 00 
Three copies, one year - - - - 500 
Five copies, one year - - - . - - 7H 
Eight copies, one year - - - - 10.00 
Sixteen copies,one year - - - . - 20 00 


REMIUMS FOR CLURS —Three, five, eight, or six- 
teén copies make a Club. ‘lo every person getting up a 
Ciub, our‘ Album for 1659” will be given, gratis; or, if 
preferred, a copy of the Magazine for 1858. for a C.ub 
of sixteen, an extra copy of the Magazine for 1859, in ad- 
dmion. Address, post paid, 

CHARLES J, PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut street, Phila. 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for, post paid. 623 





PROSPECTUS 


For publishing a Monthly Periodical in Wash- 
ington, D.C., called 


THE NATIONAL RECORDER 


OF RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
By L. D. Jounson. 


T HE “© National Recorder,” will contain s'xteen quarto 
pages, with a single or double cover, for one dollar 
u year. 

Whilst giving due attention to the miscellaneous read- 
mg _u ually found in periodicals of this kind, it will be 
tnain y devoted to the following objects: 

First, to give information of ail that may be done in the 
Legislative and Executive Departments of the Gener.) 
Government relating to the interests of Religion. 

in the Legislauve Departnent it will embrace the 
spirit of ali that may be done in Congress on this subject, 
inclading the services of Chaplains in the House and 
Senate, with brief sketches of the sermons that may be 
delivered ' etore Congress 

In the Executive Department it will embrace all that 
relates to the Chaplain service in the Army aid Navy, 
at Military Posts, during Campaigns, at Mi itary aid 
Naval Schools, in sea-go ng vessels and receiving ships. 
in Navy Yares, Hospitals, and Sai ors’ and Sol“iers’ 
Home; or Asylums. By the facilities for obtaining infcr- 
mation atthe Departments in Washington, and by corres- 
pondence with Chaplains, we shail be enabled to pio- 
duce much that ix interesting to the puvlic. 

The second object will be to collect Statistical infor- 
mation, and to publish, under the head of each State and 
Terri‘ory, all that re'ates to the general imerests of Re- 
ligion. ‘This will embrace the number of ¢ flicially-recog- 
nised clergymen employed as pastors or otherwise, ihe 
number of church edifices and church members, together 
with the number added annually to each distinct chureh 
organization. We shall enter upon such a plan of cor- 
respondence as willenatle us to reach this information 
with more than approximate accuracy, together with 
many ether facts and statistics relating to religious mat- 
ters which never enter into the ‘‘schedules” of the 
United States census. . 

The third object wi:l be to notice all that is new and 
interesting in Literature and *cience, not omitting to he- 
siow special attention upon the series of Lectures annu- 
ally delivered and the scientific developments maue 
known at the Smithsonian Institution ; also, at the Coust 
Survey Office, the National Observatory, and of the “ Sci- 
entifie Arts,” at the Patent Office. We shal! furnish no- 
tices of Literary Conventions and Teachers’ Associatio: &, 
and also of such books and periodicals as are intended 
to promote popular education. 


this work lies in the complete accomplishment of the 
objects proposed. ‘l’o effect this, we shall need the kindly 
c«-operation of three classes of men—editors, clergymen, 
and .he respected heads of all the institutions of se¢itnce 
and learning in the United Siaies, and for each class we 
have a distinct proposition 

The fire: number of the “ Recorder” will be dated Jan- 
uary, 1°59; but, as it will contain, among other things, 
an imuportant memorial to Congress, wnich should first ve 
pmeed in the hands of every clergyman of every sect (for 
this periodical will be neither sectarian nor political in 
its Character) at an earlier date, we intend to issue the 
first number carly in December next. We therefore re- 
spec:tully propose to all ¢ ergymen who will send us, 
with their address, one dollar, that we will send them ihe 
* Recorder ” two years, or two numbers for one year, or 
the first number only to all who will enclose four letter 
stamps. 

‘To the editors of all periodicals and newspapers—ex- 
cepting those which are only political and seeular—who 
will give this Prospectus one isertion, and send us the 
number containing it, we propose to advertise the name 
and locality of their paper on our cover through one 
year. For Presidents or Principals of ail Luterary lusti- 
lutions who subs2ribe fo* the * Recorder ” we will insert 
tue name and place of their iusti:uuon, as proposed to 
editors. 

Address “ National Recorder, Washingtou, D.C.” 


Tue Reticious Recorper.—We can freely commend 
to the patronage of the religious public the new paper ot 
which the prospectus appears in another column, the 
editor, Dr. Johnson, having been from the commencement 
of them the reporter and writer of the weekly * Sabbath 
Reviews” which have appeured in the Intelligencer tor 
several years past; and boih his character and talents 
are highly appreciated by the religious class of our city, 
as well as by ourselves.— Nat Intelligencer. 620 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
- A New Style. Price $50. 


495 Broadway, New York. 

18 Summer street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Iren Hall, 318 Pa. Av., Washington, D.C. 
137 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 0, 


And in all the pringipal cities and villages of the Unitec 
States, 








These Machines sew fiom two spools, and form a seam 
of unequalled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which wi | 
not rip, even ifevery fourth stitch be cut. They are un- 
questionably the best in the market for family use. 

7P°SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

Works more completely than any other.—N. Amer. Mess. 
Is not liable to get out of repair.— Vergennes Citizen. 
Is a*apted to all home requirements.— Dover Enquirer. 
A very pretty piece of furniture.—Machias Union. 
Sews with a forty-seamstress power,—Kockland Gazette. 
Nothing can be more perfect.— Southbridge Press. 
The mosi ingenious and useful.— Nantucket Mirror. 
Has obtained deserved celebrity.—Sa/an Observer. 
The best in the market — Chicopee Journal. 
It does not get out of repair.— Cape Cod Advocate. 
Sews silk or cotton from ordinary spools.— Haverhill Gaz. 
The work it does will not rip —Amesbury Villager. 
Are superior to al] others.— Hingham Journal. 
A most acmirab!e invention.—Boston Courier. 
They are enjoying universal favor.—N, O. Picayune. 
Superior to any now manufactured —N. O. Delta. 
Will do more work than a dozen hands.— Wash. Union. 
It sews everything.—-Boston Watchman. 
‘The best of the kind ever inventead.—-New Haven Reg. 
There can be no competition with them --N.O. True Delia. 
We give preference to Grover & Baker’s —Bos. Sat. Gaz. 
Their superiority is acknowledged.—-Indianapolis Jour. 
They require no adjustidg of machinery.--Phua. City It 
It fastens its own end.-~Nashville News. 
The best machine yet introdueed.—Jackson Standard, 
Is easier kept in order than any other.— Wool Grower. 
The best machine in the United Statee.-—-Baliston Journal. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in other 
forme, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1,400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a hand duod 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifully illustrated. 
It will contain— 

NOTES.—Biblical, Liturgical,and Personal; compiled 
by the author of the Baliad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engravers of Kane's 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G Whi:e; 
including Portraits of Rev D. A. Tyne and Rev. Dr S. H. 
Tyne, with Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s Hall, 


&e., and 
Three Original Pieces of Mussc, 


to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emerson, 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, a:.d Bower of Phiia- 
delphia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author, 
(an Evangelical Minister,) will be included—chiefly lyri- 





It will be readily seen that the whole practical value of | 


’ 
No. 297 C st, between Ninth and Tenth sts., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 

NGRAVER AND DESIGNER IN G 

Inventor and Manufacwrer of the New iene, 
Seal Presses. Watch-case Engraver, Wood Engraver 
Music Puncher, Stencil Cutter, Copper-plate En raver, 
and Lithographer, is prepared to execute Engrav ngs on 
any metal—on fold, silver, brass, copper, steel, &e jn a 
manner as workmanlike as by any other Establishment 
in the United States. The subscriber ‘eels confident that 

all orders intrusted to him will give perfect Salisfact; 
or no charges made. sea 
Seal Presses, Official Hand and Block Seals, Wa, h 
Case Engraver. Wood Engraver, Music Puncher...” 
cutter, Copperplate Engraver, Lithographer, &c. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE UNion, 


HE attention of Farmers, Millers, Packe 
and Raisers of Western Produce generally tom 
to the above institution. ii 
The first store chartered by the above instit 
into operation in the fal! of 147, aud now there ure al 
six hundred stores, locate? mostly in the Naw Fy, “ea 
States, doing business on the principles of the protenicg 
mon. : 
They have a depot in Boston, Mass., for the rece tier 
of all kinds of produce; and their agent, Jonny G Kau 
back, jun., receives and disposes of it to the Umon stores 
as they send \n their orders. ey 
_ The business is done exclusively for cash, and the 
is supported by commissions, regulated by the 
“= of Ne “ub 
The subscriber wou e happy to hear from y 
having any of the above goods wo market, or wishing for 
information respecting the working of Union stores Ake 
aud may be addressed at Boston, Mass. iia 


JOHN G. KAULBACK, Jan,, 


Agent American Protective Union. 


» Stenei| 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 

NHE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
the per of eminent Southern men against Slave. 

ry. By Daniel R. Goodloe. First edition 15 cents per 
copy, free uf postage. Second edition, enlarged by the 
addition of sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper, 25 
cente. L. CLE i 
598 Washington City. 





GIFTS! GIFT8! GIFTS! 
SPLENDID GIFTS! 


At 439 Chestnut st. The only Original Gift 
Book Store. 





G. G. Evans would inform his friends and the public 
that his Star Gift Book Store and Publishing Mouse is 
permanently established in B-own’s splendid tron Build- 
ing, 434 Chesinut street,two doors below Fifin, where 
the purchaser of each book, at the regular retail price, 
willreceive one of the following gifts, valued at from 25 
certs to $100: 

Each Worth. 


550 Patent English Lever Gold Watches, - = -_ $100.00 
5.0 Patent Anchor do do. - - S000 
400 Ladies’ Guld Wa'ches, 18k. cases - - 35.00 
600 Silver Hunting Watches, warranted - - 1500 
FOU Parlor ‘Timep eces - ° - - - 10.00 
500 Cameo Sets, Ear Drops and Pins - - - 10.00 
500 Ladies’ Goid Bracelets - - - 5Wto12.00 
500 Gents’ Vest and Fob Chains - - - 1000 
1000 Gold Lockets—large size, double case - 10.00 
2000 Go.d Lockets—smull size  - - . - 3.00 
1000 Gold Pencil Casex, with Gold Pens - - 510 
1000 Extra Gold Pens, with cases and holders - 3.0 
2.00 Gold Pencils—Ladies’ - . - - - 200 
2500 Gold Pens, with Silver Pencils - - - 250 
2500 t-adies’ Gold Pens, with Cases and Holders 1 
6500 Gold Rings—Ladies’ - - - - - 100 
2000 Gents’ Gold Rings - - - - . 2.00 
2500 Ladies’ Gold Breastpins - - - - 200 
3500 Misses’ Gold Breastpins - . - - 15 
3000 Pocket Knives - - - - - ° 1.00 
2000 Sets Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - - - 2.50 
2000 Sets Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - - 2.50 
2000 Pairs of Ladies’ Kar Drops - - - - 250 
2000 Ladies’ Pearl Card Cases - - - - 5.0 
85000 Ladies’ Cameo, Jet, or Mosaic Pins - - 5W 
1500 Ladies’ Shaw! and Ribbon Pins - -  - 1.0 


5000 Articles of Gold, Jewelry ,Gift Books, &¢., not, enu- 
merated in the above, worth from 25 ce nts to $2). 
Evans's new Catalogue, which is seit free to all paris 

of the country, contains all the most popular books of the 

day, aud the newest publications, all of which wil! be 
sold as low as can be obtained at other stores, 

Agents wanted in every town in the Union. Those de- 
siring so to act, can obtain full particulars by addressing 





| as above. 


N. B. Being largely interested in publishing books and 


| buyiug from other publishers in immense quntities, tor 
| cash, 1am enabled to make larger discounts to Country 
1 


Agents and Book Dealers tuan can be had at any other 


house in the country 


Any book published in the Unit-d States, the retail 


| price of which is one dollar or . pw erds, will be promptly 


sent, Gift included, ou receipt of publisher's price 

An extra $1 Book and Gitt given to any person order- 
ing ten books to be sen to one address. 

Send for a Catalogue. Address 


G. G. EVANS, 


619 Publisher, 439 Chestnut st., Puila. 





| BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


| J 
| THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
AND 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE. 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 

4 publish the following leading British Periodicals, 
viz: 

1. The London Quarterly. (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Wesiminsier Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (‘Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politl- 
eal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
bui politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Orgaus of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letiers, being con- 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cwr- 
rent literature of the day, througheut the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional! value to these Reprints, inas 
much as they cay vow be placed in the hands of sab- 
scribers about ag soon as the origina! editions. 


TERMS, 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any twa ot the four Reviews, =“ o- § 
For any three ofthe fourReviews “ - +? 
For all four of the Reviews, “ -- 8 
For Black wood’s Magazine, -- 3 
For Blackwood and three Reviews “ oe 9 
For Blackwogd aud the four Reviews, - - 10 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 


current in the State where issued will be received at pat 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent tg aue addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE. 
Tn ail the petocinal otter and towns, these works will 


be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, ihe Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and bul 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N.B. The pice in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRAUTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry SrePHeEns, F. R. 8., of Edinburgh, and the late 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculiure In 
Yale College, New Haven. 2vols, Royal Octavo. 
1,600 pages, and numerous Wood and Stee! Engraving®. 
This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agti- 
culture ever published, and in ord@ to give it a wider 
circulation, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 
price to 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 
When sent by mail (post paid) to California and Oregon, 
the price will be $7. To every other part of the Union, 
and to Canada, (post paid,) $6. {[j> This work is not Us 
old ~‘ Book of the Farm.” - 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
No. 54 Gold street, New York 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 


HE following remedies are offered to the public as the 
best, most perfect, which medical science can aflord. 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills have been prepared with the utmost 
skill which the medical profession of this age possesses, 
and their effects show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. Owwer 
preparations do more or les: good; but this cures such 
dangerous complaints, so quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power 10 uproot disease beyond any- 
thing which men have known before. By removing the 
obstsuctions of the internal organs, and stimulating them 
into hea'thy action, they renovate the fountains of life 
and vigor—healtk courses anew through the bady, an’ 
the sick man is well again. They are adapted to er" 
and disease only, for when taken by one Ut health t “4 
produce but little effect. This is the perfection = 
cine. Itis antagonistic to disease, and no more. ei — 
children may take them withimpunity. If they are M7 a 
they will cure them; if they they are well, they w! 
them no harm. RA 
Give them to some patient who has been prostrate 
with bilious complaint; see his bent-up, tottering a 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost _——_ 
return; see his clammy features blossom oa bi ~ “4 
Give them to some sufferer whese foul ve as = 
out in screfula till his skin is covered —— aye shed 
stands, or sits, or lies in arguish. He has been drenc - 
inside and cut with every potion which ingenuity cou 
suggest. Give him these if, and mark the effect: see 
ts teake fall from his body; see the new, fair skin that 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean. 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatiem in his joints and bones; move him, and he 





eal. 

The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in the 
neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, “ 
results of great usefulness. Itis especially eae 
youth, to Young Men’s Chr stian Associations, : ible 
Classes. Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abrvad, &c.—being convenient- 
of XJ bg ready, and may be ordered at once. 
Orders supplied as received. No copies sent on sale. 


HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A Benevolent Institution established |.y Special 
Endowment for the Relief of the Sick and 
Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and Epi- 
demic Diseases. 
N times of Epidemics, it is the objec’ of this Institution 
to establish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physicians, 
Clothing, Food, Medicines, &c., for the sick anc destitu e, 
‘o take charge of the orphans of deceased parents, snd to 
minister in every possible way to the re ief of the afflict- 
ed, and the health of the public at large. Itis the duty 
of the Directors, at such times, to visit personally the in- 
fected districts, and to provide and execute means of re- 
lief. Numerous physiciane, not acting members of the 
Association, usually exrol their names on its books, sub- 
jectio be called vpon to attend its hospitals, free of charge. 
In the absence of Epid sthe Di s have au- 
thorized the Consulting Surgeon to give advice and med- 
ieal aid te persons suffering under Chronic Diseases of a 
virulent character, arising from an abuse of the physical 
powers, mal-treatment, the effects of drugs, &c. 
Various Reports and Tracts on the nature and treat- 
ment «f Chronic Diseases by the Consulting Surgeon. 
have been published for gratuitous distribution, and wil 
be sent, free of charge, to the afflicted. 
Address, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R. Cal- 
houn. Consulting Surgeon, Howard Association, No. 2 
South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
By order of the Directors. 
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sereeches with pain; he too has been soaked through 
every muscle of fis body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Pills to purify his blood; they may not cure 
him, for, alas! there me cases which no mortal power 
can reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now ; and 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
to the lean, seur, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
stomach tas long ago eaten every smile from his, face, 
and every muscle from his body. See his appetite re- 
turn, and with it his health; see the néw man. a 
that was radiaut with health and loveliness blasted an 

want of exercise, or mental 





toor.. withering away ; M 

ang. ‘> ome forking disease, has deranged the inter: 
pal o'r. f digesti imil ion, or secretion, = 
they sic their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her healt) 
is go; Give 2er these Pills to stimulate the vila 
cip:> into renewed vigor, to cast out the obsiractions, SS 
infuse a new vitality into the blood. Now look ag 


the roses blossom on ber cheek, and where lately sOrlow 
sat, joy bursts from every feature. See the sweet ues 
wasted with worms. Its wan, sickly features te A joe 
without disguise, and painfully distinct, that they - = 
ing its life away. Its pinched-up nose and ears, end 
less sleepings, tells the dreadful truth in language se 
every mother knows. Give it the Pills, in large do be 
sweep these vile parasites from the body. ope ad 
again, and see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is a 4 
ing to do these things? Nay, are they not the ponte 
this age? And yet they are done around os yawn 
Have you the less serious pone vroativenesé, 
re the easier cured. Py 
Perehacke, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul See King’ 
Pain in the Bowels Flatulency, Loss euplaints aii anes 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred * idly eure. Take 
the derangements which these Pie ys oom Be ~ A 
them perseveringly, and nero, py Ee = 
pla yore rY pee Slee you, and the distressing, dang: - 
such advice depd om Jeich affiet so many mi 
saan mee ae cast out like the devils of old—they 
Aare ‘the brute, and in the sea. 


18. 

i nis per box—5 boxes for 1f 

miaiout pr. J. C. AYE! Practical and analy® 
al ‘Chomist, Lowell, Maas.. and sold by Z. bbe 

Washington, D.C., and by all sealersin Medi 3 

where. 
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